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NMC HONORS TWO NEW-MUSIC 
DISCIPLES AT GALA 2006 


Prompted by the accomplishments of 
Richard Brooks and Robert Sherman 

Gala 2006 will celebrate the theme “...to my 
listening ear” as a tribute to those two great 
supporters of contemporary music through 
the media of recordings and the radio. 


Broadcaster, writer, teacher and critic 
Robert Sherman is best known for his 
long association with the New York 
Times-owned radio station WQXR. He 
hosted “The Listening Room” for some 
23 years and still presides over McGraw- 
Hill's Young Artists’ Showcase. He has 
written The Complete Idiot’s Guide to 
Classical Music with none other than 
Victor Borge. He is co-author of a 
picture biography of his mother, famed 
pianist Nadia Reisenberg. As a teacher, 
he is best known for a course he gives 
at the Juilliard School, the Business of 
Music. And much more. He is our third 
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Richard Brooks, our New Music Champion, 
2006-07, has been a great friend to living 
composers by way of Capstone Records, an 
enterprise he himself established with Reynold 
Weidenaar almost as a lark. It soon became 

a very serious undertaking and now boasts a 
catalog of 170 CDs. Brooks, an active compos- 
er himself, has also been a teacher, chairman 
of a music department, president of a major 
composer organization and recipient of many 
awards, promotions, commissions and grants. 


His level of knowledge of the field of contem- ] honoree to be recognized for outstand- 
porary music is undeniable and his credentials ing coverage in the media on behalf 
for this honor along with his reputation as a of contemporary music. 


hard-working and effective leader in the new 
music community is unimpeachable. 


PLUS 

= More about the New Music Champion award ... Our great satisfaction with Yehudi WynerS winning the Pulitzer 
Prize ... The ever youthful Bill Mayer interviewed by Bruce Duffie ... The Bernard Holland controversy: friend or 
enemy of new music? ... Reviews of music by major modern figures: Elliott Carter Brian Ferneyhough Luigi 
Dallapiccolla David Del Tredici Zhou Long Elliott Schwartz Steve Reich Erkki-Sven Tuur 
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IRVING 
. FINE: 


An American 
Composer In 
His Time 

by Phillip Ramey 


Aaron Copland and Irving Fine, 1961. 


Co-published by the Library of Congress and Pendragon Press 
Pendragon No. 411, Lives in Music Series No. 8 


ISBN: 1-57647-116-0 * List Price $32.00 
To Order: contact Pendragon Press 
Tel: (518) 325-6100; Fax: (518) 325-6102 
penpress@taconic.net 
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“Irving Fine wrote a collection of graceful, 
eloquent, exquisitely crafted compositions that 
can legitimately be called beautiful.” 
—Tim Page 


“Phillip Ramey is the ideal biographer of that 

excellent, too neglected composer Irving Fine. 

I read the book with deep admiration for both 
Fine and the author." —Ned Rorem 
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porary music. on this. occasion who have 
demonstrated that music among all of the 
arts cannot survive in a drawing room. We 
dent believe that even pie most 1 demand- 
written i ded must find. an \ audience or it 
is doomed to an esoteric existence. Yes, 
there are those who contend that the su- 
perior path is to write music that strives 
to challenge the intellect rather than mu- 
sic readily understood by all. That’s the 
position of the Milton Babbitts among us. 
But we don't live in a vacuum and, as Ber- 
nard Holland has pointed out several times 
(see Speaking Out), too much of the new 
music scene has become a collegial affair. 
The implication is clear: widen your scope 
or die in anonymity. 

We do not mean to imply that bad music 
is the way to go. Otherwise, we would have 
opted to publish a magazine for rock mu- 
sic fans. Richard Brooks and Robert Sher- 
man, our celebrants, long ago discovered 
the broader media, the great salvation of 
our times for those who have something 
to say. The media is the principal tool for 
excavating the population to find a true 
audience. For living composers Capstone 
Records has become a sort of grand post 
office for mailing out your musical ideas 
to limitless addresses throughout the 


Miilton Babbitt 


“.+-Strives to oe 
the intellect" — 
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general population. For someone trying to 
learn all there is to know about the current 
state of music, like us, Bob Sherman's The Lis- 
tening Room was the radio program one turned 
to every morning to educate oneself. Together 
they form the perfect media team—one gives 
you the music of today in package form so you 
are free to savor a great listening experience 
at your own pace, the other provides answers 
to what is behind that music. 

There is a third party in this equation —the 
listener. The phrase “...to my listening ear" de- 
rives from a poem by Eugene Field we discov- 
ered in Bartlett's. A simple idea is expressed. 


Upon a mountain height, 

far from the sea, 

I found a shell, 

And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


(Eugene Field (1850-1899) 
From "The Wanderer”) 


But it parallels beautifully, one feels, the 
excitement of discovering a new musical ex- 
perience. That is what radio and records have 
given us. The cynics may say they have proven 
to be mixed blessings. At the same time, who 
can deny that the music media have supplied 
us with an ocean of riches. 


STEOKRA 


New Music Connoisseur 


BRAVI to... 


Yehudi Wyner, for winning the Pulitzer 
Prize in music for 2006 and the $10,000 award 
that comes with it. His selection was based on 
the composition of a Piano Concerto, “Chiavi 
in Mano,” 
premiered by 
Robert Levin 
and the Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra on 
Feb. 17, 2005. 
Wyner, 77, has 
some 60 works 
in his catalog, 
and has been 
the Walter 
W. Naumburg 
Professor of 
Composition 
at Brandeis 
University since 1991. He has 
been a loyal NMC supporter 
Tania León, our accomplished Board member, 
for her appointment as Distinguished Professor 
of The City University of New York on February 
27". Tania is one of seven CUNY professors to 
receive this prestigious designation conferredon 
an individual by the CUNY board in recognition 
of exceptional scholarly achievement and 
expected continued excellence. She joined 
the Brooklyn College faculty in 1985 ... and 
also for her 
being honored 
with a Women 
Composer's 
Award by the 
LatinAmerican 
Women's 
Council and 
the Latin- 
american 
Cultural Center 
of Queens in 
celebration 
of | Women's 
History 
Month. The 
award honors women who are making history 
today ... Michael Dellaira, for the selection 
of Chéri as one of the New Works Samplers 
performed at the Opera Conference 2006, 
hosted by Seattle Opera, an event sponsored 
by Opera America. Chéri, with a libretto by 
Susan Yankowitz, is based on a novel by 
Colette. Musically, Chéri is a hybrid: it uses the 
vernacular harmonies of Broadway and popular 
music as a basis for instrumental and vocal 
forms normally found in opera. The work was 
recently a finalist for the 2006 Richard Rodgers 
Awards for Musical Theater, administered by 


Yehudi Wyner 


also 


Tania Leon 


the American Academy of Arts and Letters ... 
Claire Rosengarten, founder and executive 
director of New Music for Young Ensembles, 
which is now in the process of archiving its 
winning scores for public access. These scores, 
of accessible, brief, fine chamber music, which 
were composed for competitions to support the 
repertoires of younger professional performers 
over a period of 30 years, will find a home at 
the New York Public Library of the Performing 
Arts, Lincoln Center. It will take the form of an 
ongoing exhibit of letters, photos, programs, 
reviews, notes by judges, as well as original 
scores ... Elliott Carter’s first and only opera, 
What Next?, was scheduled to receive its 
American stage premiere in a production at 
Tanglewood Music Center on July 27" and 28". 
Carter champion James Levine was to conduct. 
(See Dave Cleary's review of the CD just out.) 
... William Mayer, belatedly, on the occasion 
of his 80^ birthday, celebrated in high musical 
style at the Renee Weiler Auditorium last year 

Looking back over his bio we note the 
many raves his compositions received over 
the years, for such works as his Octagon, Fern 
Hill, Eight Miniatures, Distant Playing Fields, 
Enter Ariel, First Song and Last Song, Ae Fond 
Kiss, The Negro Speaks of Rivers, Brief Candle, 
Overture For An American, Good King Wenceslas, 
Scenes from the Snow Queen, Hello, World!, 
One Christmas Long Ago, Two News Items, 
Abandoned Bells, and, of course, A Death in 
the Family, his finest opera ... Don Freund, 
for his accomplishments in retrospect: his 30+ 
years of teaching at the Indiana University 
Music School which led to many awards; his 
appointment as composer-in-residence at 
the Australian National Academy of Music in 
1998; his over 100 performed compositions; 
a Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship (2005); 
two grants from the National Endowment 
for the Arts; several commissions and many 
prizes including the Washington International 
String Quartet Composition Competition, the 
International Society for Contemporary Music/ 
League of Composers International Piano Music 
Competition, the 1995 AGO/ECS Publishing 
Award in Choral Composition, the 1997 Rodrigo 
Riera International Competition for Guitar 
Composition, the Hanson Prize, the McCurdy 
Award, the Aspen Prize, 25 ASCAP Awards, and 
a Macgeorge Fellowship from the University 
of Melbourne, Australia. Quite a career! 
[Editor's note: As always Bravi to... 1s exclusively 
devoted to you NMC subscribers and supporters, 
whom we urge to inform us of your good 


news.] 
M 
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History of the New Music Champion Award 


Throughout the annals of art history, the importance of the impre- 
sario, the critic, the teacher, those who supported the great painters, 
sculptors, composers, musicians, writers, poets could never be denied. 
At the very beginning of the NMC venture, we realized there were more 
than enough awards for musical excellence; it appeared, however, that 
the figures dedicated to music behind the scenes had to be recognized, 


convincingly. 


as well. Thus the New Music Champion award was born. 


We do admit to a certain degree of favoritism. To qualify for this 
award, we felt, one must accept the role of New Music Connoisseur, 
that is, support us, as well as be an obvious choice for the work they 
do. Has that hurt the prestige of the award? Not at all when we view 
our list of honorees thus far! It is yet a short list but it states our case 


The New Music Champion Award Recipients Through 2006-07 


Francis Thorne 1998-99 
Cheryl Seltzer & Joel Sachs 2000-01 
Otto Luening (special posthumous award) 2000-01 
Paul Sperry 2002-03 
Frances Richard 2004-05 
Richard Brooks 2006-07 


The NEW MUSIC CHAMPION award is presented to an individual or a closely associated team of practicing participants serving any area of contem- 
porary music (not necessarily purely musical) who have clearly demonstrated the following: 
(1) a regard for and understanding of contemporary music’s place in our society. (2) contributions to areas of new musical activity that support 
music's creation and production and that are necessary for the maintenance of the health and prosperity of the art—such as leadership, administra- 
tion, technology, education/mentoring and writing. (3) acceptance of the importance of the music press (including support for the mission of the New 


Music Connoisseur) and the value of criticism. 


[The NMC Awards Committee was responsible for the nomination and final selection of the current honoree, chosen by a wide margin. The names of the committee members are 


available online at publisher@newmusicon.org] 


The specific justifications for these particular “Champion” awards may be elucidated as follows: 


Francis Thorne, for his role in the founding and development of the 
American Composers Orchestra and other significant organizations devoted 


to fostering new music activities 


Cheryl Seltzer and Joel Sachs, for their creation of the ensemble 
Continuum and for their tireless, superior musical efforts on behalf of tal- 
ented youth, the seeds of the future of musical creativity 

Otto Luening, in memoriam, for a lifetime devoted to the forma- 
tion of many musical institutions, such as the Columbia-Princeton Elec- 
tronic Music Center (with Vladimir Ussachevsky), the American Music Center, 
American Recording Society, Composers Recording, Inc., and a whole host of 


of Singing 


worthwhile efforts to champion the future of contemporary music 


Gala 2006: The Honorees 


Composer Richard Brooks (New 
Music Champion) never had it in mind to start 
a record label at all. The chairman of the music 
department at Nassau Community College and 
an active participant in the Society of Com- 
posers, Brooks more than had his hands full 
already when, in 1985, he and a colleague, 
composer Reynold Weidenaar, decided to self- 
release an LP of their music. 

Weidenaar had some experience as a record- 
ing engineer, recalls Brooks, “and I had been 
doing some production work for what was then 
the American Society of University Composers, 
which had had a series of LPs which I pro- 
duced. Basically we were just doing this one 
thing for ourselves, and we wanted it to be 
nice and professional and so on and so forth, 
hence the label name. I remember we spent an 
afternoon going through the dictionary look- 
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Richard Brooks 


ing for a catchy word that we could use for a 
label name, and settled upon Capstone. 

“A year or two later, we gave a presentation 
to what's now the Society of Composers—I 
think it was still the A.S.U.C. back then—at 


Paul Sperry, for his important work in fostering the art of song along 
with opportunities for talented singers through the organization the Joy 


Frances Richard, for her untiring devotion to serious contemporary 
music and its lifetime practitioners in the work she has performed at the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) 

Richard Brooks, for his energetic enterprise, the establishment and 
successful realization of Capstone Records, a great medium for the propa- 
gation of living compositions, and for his teaching and all of his various 
activities and offices on behalf of the cause of new music. 


their national conference at Northwestern, 
on how to produce your own recording, which 
was very well-received and lots of people were 
interested," Brooks continues. "But the cu- 
rious thing is that not so many people were 
interested in doing it themselves, but some- 
how getting out on ‘our label’ And I kept 
saying, Well, one record doesn’t really make a 
label.” But the seed was planted and Brooks 
opted to pursue it, with Weidenaar bowing out 
but giving the label his blessing. 

Funding for Capstone releases comes from a 
number of sources, but all production costs are 
essentially absorbed by the artists themselves. 
“The artists provide a studio-ready CD-R mas- 
ter or a DAT, and they provide camera-ready 
artwork and material for the booklet notes,” 
Brooks explains. “Sometimes I help assemble 
that. Unfortunately, the label doesn’t provide 
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enough income for me to be able to subsidize 
the production costs. But sometimes the art- 
ists are able to get funding from their univer- 
sities, or from small grants.” 

The cornerstone of the Capstone catalog is 
the series of recordings dedicated to the Soci- 
ety of Composers, Inc. (or SCI), a large national 
organization of some 1200 composers from the 
United States and Canada as well as a handful 
of foreign members. “They do a large confer- 
ence and festival every year, usually taking 
advantage of a university facility, says Brooks. 
“They present concerts, give a few papers and 
have an ongoing CD series—13 in that series 
so far—which is produced on Capstone, and I 
do that work for them free of charge. They also 
have a publication series which has 20-some 
volumes of music from the members. Both the 
recording series and the publication series are 
selected by a peer review process; it’s a com- 
petitive selection process.” 

Brooks says his goals for Capstone are quite 
simple and clear: "I'm very devoted to the con- 
cept of helping American composers—I will 
not do a CD that doesn’t have a substantial 
portion of it devoted to American compos- 
ers, preferably living ones. I have sometimes 
stretched the definition to cover composers 
who we generally don’t think of as American 
but who actually lived here for a long time, 
for example Hindemith, who actually was an 
American citizen while he lived here. But gen- 
erally that’s my aim... it’s a labor of love, I’m 
a composer myself, and I know so many tal- 
ented people out there whose music needs to 
be heard.” 

(From “Off the Record! A Hyper-History of 
American Independent New Music Record La- 
bels” by Steve Smith © 1999 NewMusicBox). 


Excerpts from an Interview 
with Richard Brooks 
by Diane Sward Rapaport 


Rapaport: Many people think that “con- 
temporary classical” means the atonal, se- 
rial compositions of Schoenberg's disciples. 
Some of my friends get downright hostile 
when they hear that music. Is this chang- 
ing? 

Brooks: Today, a lot of composers who were 
influenced by jazz, rock and world music are 
using tonal based systems and writing music 
that is much more accessible to contemporary 
audiences. Their music is more in tune with 
what lovers of classical music are comfort- 
able with and like. A very good sign that the 
music is becoming much more accessible and 
desirable is the signing of three contemporary 
composers to major record label deals: Richard 
Danielpour, Aaron Kermis, who won the 1998 
Pulitzer, and Henrik Gorecki from Poland, who 
had a bestseller with his Second Symphony. All 
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had put out records on smaller labels before 
being signed. 


Rapaport: I’m beginning to think that 
contemporary classical is a catch-all phrase 
that encompasses a lot of interesting 
styles. 

Brooks: Some people are hard to categorize. 
... It is hard to draw the distinctions because 
so many contemporary classical composers are 
interested in a broad range of creativity and 
have a whole new set of electronic and multi- 
media tools at their disposal. It is a very excit- 
ing time for new composers in all genres. 


Rapaport: Why did you found Capstone? 

Brooks: One afternoon, my composer/re- 
cording engineer friend Reynold Weidenaar-an 
important multimedia pioneer-and I talked 
ourselves into doing an album of our own 
music. We spent an afternoon trying to think 
up catchy titles. We called the album “Music 
Visions” and the record label Capstone. We 
thought it was a one-shot thing. 

The next year, we gave a presentation at a 
composer's conference about how to produce 
your own record. Afterward, a curious thing 
happened. Several composers approached me 
and said ‘It’s okay doing it ourselves, but how 
about doing it on your label?’ We did a second, 
then a third. The label began to grow by word 


omposers 
oncordance 


of mouth ... I have a sense of mission to get 
some very wonderful music out to where audi- 
ences can find it. 


Rapaport: Doesn't it cost a fortune to 
make a record with a full orchestra? How do 
you keep recording costs down? 

Brooks: By engaging orchestras in Eastern 
Europe, we can contain costs tremendously. 
For example, the annual International Music 
Days festival in Constanta, Romania, is domi- 
nated by American composers. In addition to 
performing their pieces publicly, they schedule 
recording sessions with the Constanta Sym- 
phony orchestra and do the rest of it back 
here. It would cost three to four times as much 
to do it here. The festivals and recordings have 
helped bring the Constanta Symphony prestige 
and the orchestra has twice toured the United 
States under the auspices of Columbia Artists 
Management. The festival is a collaboration of 
the International New Music Consortium, New 
York University, the Constanta Symphony, Orfe- 
us Choir, Hyperion University, Thalassa Sound, 
the Inspectoratul de Cultura and the American 
New Music Consortium. 


Rapaport: What do composers like about 
Capstone Records? 

Brooks: We think of it as a compatible 
alliance. Our artists know that we are mak- 


2006-2007 SEASON: CONCERT #1 
Friday, November 10, 2006, 3pm 


Renee Weiler Concert Hall 
Greenwich House Music School 
46 Barrow St., New York City 


(between Seventh Avenue South and Bedford Street) 


USHIO TORIKAI 
FRANCIS THORNE 


Gathered/Scatter (solo piano) 
Quiet Night Song (cello & piano) 


JOYELLEN SNELLGROVE .... In the Dark (alto flute) 


RON MAZUREK 
KIRILL UMANSKY 
HARVEY SOLLBERGER 


Masked Dances (vibraphone & electronics) 
Long and Short Lines (2 cellos) 
Double Triptych (flute & vibraphone) 


Performed by: Paul Hoffmann, piano; Margaret Lancaster, flute; Peter 
Jarvis, vibraphone; others TBA. 


Tickets $12, $10 Students/seniors. TDF accepted. 
For further information: www.composersconcordance.org or (212) 564-4899. 
Reception follows concert 
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ing our selections solely on the quality of the 
work. They know we make a conscious effort 
to include a broad spectrum of styles and ap- 
proaches without assuming any aesthetic bias. 
The composers produce the music the way they 
want and get to keep inventory to sell at per- 
formances or give away to people who are like- 
ly to hire them or review their performances. 
Our distributor, Albany Music, gets our records 
into stores all over the country, and we are 
beginning to work with several European dis- 
tributors. We send promotional mailings to our 
list of classical radio stations and reviewers. 
We put ads in the Calendar for New Music, Fan- 
fare magazine and others. 


Robert Sherman (special new music 
support awardee) is probably best known for 
his work at WQXR, where he has been Program 
Director, Executive Producer and (currently) 
Senior Consultant. For 23 years he presided in 
The Listening Room, and he continues to pres- 
ent The McGraw-Hill Companies' Young Artists 
Showcase. He has also hosted since their in- 
ception the Avery Fisher Career Grant Award 
presentations and the annual Martin Luther 
King Jr. Birthday specials from the Harlem 
School of the Arts. A member of the faculties 
of both the Juilliard and Manhattan Schools, 
Sherman has also presented seminars at Yale, 
the Eastman School, the Harid Conservatory 
and Mannes College of Music. 

A former music critic for The New York Times, 
Sherman continues to write music columns for 
the Westchester and Connecticut sections for 
the paper. He has published two books with 
Victor Borge, is the co-author of The Complete 
Idiot's Guide to Classical Music, and with his 
brother, Alexander Sherman, has compiled a 
pictorial biography of their mother, the re- 
nowned pianist Nadia Reisenberg. He is on the 
boards of major cultural organizations, gives 
lectures, judges competitions, and serves of- 
ten as an emcee. 

Increasingly active as a concert narrator, 
Robert Sherman has performed with such en- 
sembles as Canadian Brass, the U.S. Military 
Academy (West Point) Band, Hudson Valley 
Philharmonic and Philharmonia Virtuosi. New 
works have been written especially for him by 
Seymour Barab, William Mayer, Issachar Miron 
and Soong Fu Yuan. 

(Most of text by Edward Rothman, NY Tmes) 
[http://www.chambersymphony.com/Honor- 
ees/ RobertSherman.htm] 


My Tribute to Robert Sherman 
by William Mayer 


Broadcaster, teacher, writer, critic, narra- 
tor, emcee, radio personality, catalyst for new 
compositions, advocate for young (and not 
so young) performers—Robert Sherman is all 
these things and, it is rumored, has caused 
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the breakdown of several librarians trying to 
catalog his myriad accomplishments. Tonight, 
however, we are especially honoring Bob for 
his generous and unending support of living 
composers. 

He has broadcast their music to huge radio 
audiences and interviewed them in such an en- 
gaging way that their answers often sound as 
fresh and spontaneous as Bob's questions. I, 
too, felt at home as a guest on his renowned 
WQXR program, "The Listening Room." But it 
was not only Bob's warm and freewheeling 
manner that made me feel so uninhibited. I 


& AL HIRSCHFELD | 


had munched down a Valium before going on 
the air. As soon as the broadcast had finished 
I thanked him for having made me feel so re- 
laxed—80% true. But at that very moment my 
bottle of Valium slipped out and rolled across 
the studio floor. If he had noticed he was too 
much of a gentleman to comment. 

Though Bob has been referred to as a 'radio 
personality' he is far from an unseen presence. 
He can be found interviewing composers on 
stage, judging competitions and hosting cel- 
ebratory concerts with irresistible enthusiasm. 
A prime example is his annual appearance at 
the New Music For Young Ensembles awards 
concerts. 

For twelve years Bob has taught the facts 
of life to Juilliard students in his course "The 
Business of Music". He can also to be spot- 
ted in the halls of Mannes and the Manhat- 
tan School of Music. And there is more: he has 
reviewed new works and their performance for 
the New York Times with perspicacity and never 
with a hard edge. 

An ace performer, he has brought whimsy 
and life to many contemporary scores in his 
role as narrator. At this very moment Seymour 
Barab, who has written a number of works for 
Bob, is readying a score entitled 7he Carica- 
tured Orchestra to be premiered this coming 
April at Tully Hall by the Mannes College Or- 
chestra, in honor of Bob's 75" birthday. Among 
other composers who have written for him are 
Issachar Miron, Soong Fu Yuan and, happily, 
myself. 

How my commission came about is a rather 


amazing story. One day, out of the blue, Bob 
received a virtually unknown A.A. Milne script 
from a devoted radio fan. (Even the Milne es- 
tate was unaware of its existence.) Bob was at 
once taken by it. It was a satiric yet sweet fan- 
tasy of a young boy who is bursting to know 
who the Good King Wenceslas was. A cousin 
of Santa Claus, perhaps? As the story ends he 
(and we) learn that the Good King was such 
a man of peace that he refused to fight when 
ambushed lest he hurt his attackers. 

I too fell in love with the Good King Wenc- 
eslas when Bob sent me the script. It was a 
perfect work for music. Scored both for small 
ensemble and orchestra, it has been performed 
by the Louisville Orchestra and the Westches- 
ter Symphony. Incidentally, at a performance 
by the Bronx Arts Ensemble, Bob talked me 
into playing the role of a pompous English 
club member. Could he have thought my per- 
sonality was the perfect match? 

So, as with many composers, I owe much 
to Bob; he recognized a script that was per- 
fect for musical dramatization, encouraged me 
to do the score, arranged for performances, 
narrated it, broadcast it over WQXR; and rec- 
ommended Good King Wenceslas to Theodore 
Presser, which now handles it. 

Is there anything Bob won't do? The answer 
is yes. He won't sing. And he always deflects 
my questions about his earlier clarinet play- 
ing. As the son of the celebrated pianist, Nadia 
Reisenberg, he has been steeped in music from 
the beginning. You sense his delight in music 
—] might even say his reverence for it—when- 
ever he introduces it or talks with composers 
and performers. 

What keeps Bob so buoyant? Certainly his 
wife, Veronica, and his son, Steve, who orga- 
nized a beautiful tribute to his father at Mer- 
kin Concert Hall. Bob's enduring love of mu- 
sic and his sharing it with others must play 
a major role, too. I remember switching the 
car radio on one late afternoon and catching 
him on WQXR. He was relating a tale of a Chi- 
nese elder who had been rudely awakened. The 
old man was furious, for in his dream he was 
once again a young man, savoring the joys of 
youth. But the Robert Sherman we know need 
not worry. He can wake up whenever he wants 
and will always be young. 


Remembering Ruth Schonthal 


I met Ruth Schonthal in 1992 at a musical 
retreat held by Goliard Concerts at rural War- 
wick, New York. She was guest composer on 
the series that Fall, and I was to appear in a 
similar capacity the following year. 

In 1994, after listening to several of her 
pieces, we chose to program her wonderful 
solo piano work The Canticles of Hieronymus, as 
performed excellently by her frequent 


continued on page 33 
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Bill Mayer 


A Conversation with Bruce Duffie 


0. of the most fascinating things about 
the creative process is the part that is unseen, 
namely the working out and changing and 
modifying and honing until it’s just right, or, 
as I sometimes say to my guests, “ready to be 
launched.” On some occasions, we can observe 
a portion of the process by comparing the first 
versions of works with later versions. 

Music compositions are fully-formed ideas 
that are worked out by the single creator with 
adjustments and compromises for the specific 
circumstances of each premiere. A conversation 
about the process is quite different. Consider- 
ation of ideas and response to questioning is 
perfectly valid at one age and equally valid 
at a later age, with hindsight and foresight 
that takes into account experience and just 
the years of living on this confusing planet 
and in our ever changing society. 

On May 23 of 1987, I had the distinct plea- 
sure of chatting by phone with William Mayer. 
In most ways, it was a typical interview for 
me. I asked probing and provocative ques- 
tions, and he responded with thought and 
humor. Nineteen years later, I was asked to 
prepare that conversation for New Music Con- 
noisseur. I contacted Bill and allowed him to 
look over his responses from a generation ago. 
Being a consummate communicator, he offered 
to update his ideas, and I agreed to let him 
touch things up. A few of his earlier thoughts 
remain, but much of what he sent me was 
recast from the very start. The ideas and con- 
clusions resonate and give us insight into his 
creativity, and he told me that he hopes the 
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Bill Mayer 


intervening years have made him wiser. 

William Mayer was born in New York on No- 
vember 18, 1925, and received his B.A. from 
Yale. He later studied with Roger Sessions at 
Juilliard and Felix Salzer at the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music. He has composed a wide range 
of orchestral, choral and chamber music. John 
Rockwell of the New York Times wrote, “Mayer's 
work sings out with real beauty, both in the 
vocal writing (he is especially known for his 
operas and songs) and the instrumental set- 
tings." Among other honors, he has received 
the Lifetime Award of Achievement in Music 
from the Center for Contemporary Opera. 

What follows is the revision of that conver- 
sation with William Mayer. As we were prepar- 
ing to begin in 1987, the composer was la- 
menting the fact that some of his (then) most 
recent compositions were not (yet) available 
on recordings, which prompted my first ques- 
tion... 


Bruce Duffie: You are not ashamed of your 
past, are you? 

William Mayer: If I understand your question 
correctly, it asks if I am embarrassed by my 
earlier compositions. The answer is yes and no. 
Yes, when I sense clumsiness of craft in carry- 
ing out ideas or feel that the ideas themselves 
lack distinction. No, if the older composition 
has brought something fresh into this world, 
though it may no longer sound quite so fresh. 
Why, I wonder, do we place such importance 
on the ability of a work to stand up under re- 
peated hearings? In life, we cherish certain ex- 


periences despite their ephemeral nature. First 
love should qualify. So even if something is a 
“flash in the pan,” what a flash it might have 
been. In a sense, a moment of illumination 
or exhilaration becomes more than a moment, 
available for many moments of recall (as long 
as our memory holds!) Admittedly, there is 
added value in a work that continues to move 
one after repeated hearing. For me, Barber's 
ubiquitous Adagio for Strings is such a work. 
Conversely, Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue fails 
to have that staying power. I now back away 
when I hear its opening clarinet squeal. But, 
at the same time, I can’t downplay the glori- 
ous, sweeping freshness that once engulfed 
me when I first heard it. As for my own music, 
I wouldn't disown a work that has lost its lus- 
ter for me if the luster was once there. 


BD: Is there a continuity running through 
your works despite having been written 
over a considerable time span and for di- 
verse media? 

WM: I'm sure there is, but whatever links 
exist between my works can best be detected 
by an outside observer. It would seem that 
core characteristics of one's writing are so en- 
grained and can flow so automatically that the 
author is barely aware of them. The reverse 
is true, I believe, as regards new directions 
the author is taking. We composers are under- 
standably excited by new paths that we are 
breaking (or think we're breaking!) and are apt 
to measure progress by how far a new piece 
departs from older ones. I suspect, however, 
that similarities outweigh the differences. As 
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for my own music, I think I can safely say that 
recurring traits include a plaintive lyricism, 
motoric drive, humor and a suggestion of great 
distance, whether of time or space. Amerigrove 
also notes a frequent juxtaposing of opposites: 
“Mayer's style is characterized by a contrasting 
of transparent textures with humorous, highly 
rhythmic and densely scored passages.” 


BD: Is music, perhaps, going in too many 
directions today? 

WM: The fact that there is no longer one 
reigning orthodoxy—i.e. Americana, atonal- 
ism aleatoric music, minimalism, etc.—gives 
the composer assurance that he will be judged 
primarily on whether he is putting forth a 
new voice. Though many works these days are 
eclectic or even have borrowed material, there 
is room for a fresh voice to break through. But, 
in a collage-like work, the composer must be 
careful not to substitute variety for indivual- 
ity. One danger today is that we can be so in- 
trigued by electronically produced sound that 
we let structural aspects fall by the wayside. A 
composer may be beguiled by random sounds 
as he runs his fingers over the electronic key- 
board. Fine and good. But hopefully he will re- 
serve a quiet time for his imagination to dream 
up sounds and patterns on its own. 


BD: Is music composition something that 
can be taught? 

WM: I'm sure you're aware that Bartok 
always felt that it could not be. He would 
teach piano, but he would not teach compo- 
sition. My own feeling is that a teacher can 
help—somewhat. He can at once be encourag- 
ing about strong points and put his finger on 
trouble spots. Roger Sessions, my first compo- 
sition teacher, would immediately compose his 
own solutions to a problem I was having and 
then refuse to let me use them! His approach 
was more contrapuntal than mine and opened 
up some new doors. 


BD: I tend not to ask composers where 
their ideas come from, but I will ask you 
this - for whom do you write? 

WM: Mainly for myself, even when I'm futfill- 
ing a commission. This may sound cavalier, but 
if I like what I’m writing, I can’t help feeling 
that others will too - or at least some oth- 
ers! Conversely, if I’m not fully happy with the 
notes that are emerging, I can be one hundred 
percent sure that the audience’s attention will 
Start drifting. One might ask, “How can you 
compose for yourself and at the same time 
Satisfy the requirements of a commission?” I 
think the trick is to internalize whatever spe- 
cial needs or limitations come with the com- 
mission. When I’m writing for an audience 
of children, I somehow succeed in becoming 
the child I was. So whatever reactions I have 
might be called those of a child. What doesn’t 
work is to consciously calculate what kinds of 
music children would like. Such an approach 
risks “writing down to kids,” and the music will 
probably sound calculated. Unexpectedly, four 
early works that I wrote for Young People’s 
Concerts—The Greatest Sound Around, Hello, 
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World! which 

was narrated by 

Eleanor Roos- 

evelt, One Christ- 

mas Long Ago, 

and The Snow 

Queen—helped 

launch my over- 

all career. Well 

over a hundred 

orchestras were 

performing these 

pieces. The Phil- 

adelphia Orches- 

tra devoted sev- 

en seasons to my 

children's music. 

Part of that suc- 

cess was due, of 

course, to the 

popularity of edu- 
cational concerts themselves. Parents enthusi- 
astically - or dutifully - took their offspring to 
the Young People's Series. Whether those par- 
ents themselves went to regular subscription 
concerts is another question..... At any rate, I 
had gotten a bit spoiled and was unprepared 
for the fact that getting one's "adult music" 
programmed was a lot harder. Certainly I can't 
complain. I've had magnificent performances 
of my most ambitious scores led by such con- 
ductors as Leopold Stokowski, Gerard Schwarz, 
Kenneth Schermerhorn, Lukas Foss, Stanislaw 
Skrowaczewski, Mimi Stern-Wolfe, Max Lifchitz, 
Gregg Smith and Robert De Cormier. 


BD: Once you are happy with a piece and 
the audience reacts positively, is critical ac- 
ceptance important? 

WM: It would be unrealistic to say that crit- 
ics are not important. A rave review which 
appears in a prominent journal can't help but 
enlarge a composer's reputation. Conversely, a 
scathing review doesn't seem to permanently 
derail it, provided the composer has a sizable 
talent and a deep belief in himself. In my own 
case, I found that getting a good review is a 
pleasant experience but not an ecstatic one. 
Such a review becomes far more meaningful 
if the reviewer hones in on what's best in the 


Bill Mayer (left) with lyricist Susan Otto (right) recording 
Hello World! narrated by Eleanor Roosevelt (center) 
in 1958. 


Bill Mayer at his 80th birthday with Mimi Stern-Wolfe 


piece. But most satisfying is hearing a mov- 
ing performance of the work and sensing that 
the players are "into" the music. Occasionally 
one gets applause from the players after the 
rehearsal. This is especially heartwarming. 


BD: Do you ever go back and revise works 
after they've been performed, or even pub- 
lished? 

WM: Occasionally but not too often. I 
think this is because I do a lot of revising and 
changing while the piece is being written. In 
a sense it's been pre-tested. As might be ex- 
pected, I've made more changes in my operatic 
works than in my instrumental ones. 


BD: Is there any chance that your first 
ideas are actually better and should be re- 
examined? 

WM: This is both a good and painful ques- 
tion. One hates to entertain the thought that 
one has lost more than one has gained in re- 
vising, but I now believe that such was the 
case when I eliminated the role of the narrator 
in my opera A Death in the Family. After its 
premiere I was persuaded that the impact of 
the drama would only be diluted if it were fil- 
tered through the eyes of a third person. This 
was airtight logic, but it didn't hold true when 
tested in a second production. At times the 
stage action had become too direct. In one 
scene, family members are laughing uncontrol- 
lably shortly after learning that a kinsman has 
been killed in an automobile accident. The 
audience may find this inexplicable, or, even 
worse, funny. But if a narrator is present, his 
painful expression will help the audience real- 
ize that the family's laughter is a safety valve 
for letting off unbearable tension. So my first 
instinct was right. The narrator clarified the 
action and added an extra dimension to the 
opera, deepening its emotional impact and 
saving it from melodrama. 


BD: Is it wrong for an audience to expect 
every new work to be a masterstroke? 

WM: Hopelessly wrong, not only in terms of 
the odds because a masterstroke is such a rar- 
ity, but wrong in terms of what an audience 
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should be looking for. A listening experience 
is not a “rating” experience. It is pathetic to 
think of an audience member asking himself if 
the music being played is a masterpiece, and 
fretting about how he would know, and won- 
dering if he should spend his time listening to 
it. This need to assure oneself that the new 
work is nothing short of perfection comes, I 
suspect, from a sense of insecurity. The listen- 
er may not have the inner freedom—courage, 
perhaps?—to let himself go and react instinc- 
tively to the music. He may not trust his own 
responses. It is far easier to speculate whether 
a new work reaches that exalted status than 
to open oneself up to its emotional power. 
Even if the composition turns out to be the 
wished-for masterpiece, it’s full value is not 
always apparent on first hearing. I’ve often 
been taken by just one arresting passage that 
I've yearned to hear again. More common, of 
course, is for a work to have golden moments 
in conjunction with less inspirational ones. I 
might say, “So what?” to those who point to 
a work’s imperfections while rejecting it de- 
spite some fresh and intriguing passages. We 
are willing to accept less than perfect friends, 
so why not be as generous with works of art? 
Of course, some new works are bound to disap- 
point. I skirt using the word “failure,” for we 
all know of examples of great works which were 
considered failures at their premieres. Sitting 
through pieces that are less than engrossing is 
the necessary price that audiences must pay to 
discover truly remarkable ones. 


BD: Are you ever surprised where the 
compositional process takes you? 

WM: Definitely, and sometimes alarmed. 
An unlikely theme can pop up which seems 
at odds with the material one is working on. 
Maybe a frivolous clutch of notes that seem 
hell bent on interrupting and skewering a la- 
ment that, until then, was proceeding in a 
stately manner. On a rational level, a composer 
might well shelve the impudent motif or save 
it for a different piece, or at least for a dif- 
ferent movement. But the composer might be 
making a mistake. Like dreams, there can be 
a subtle logic linking seemingly contradictory 
material. This proved true for my piano con- 
cert Octagon, which was premiered by Leopold 
Stokowski and pianist William Masselos, both 
champions of contemporary music. As I was 
composing the concerto, I got one idea after 
another, each of which seemed to interrupt 
the one which preceded it. Still, the work felt 
right and the overall structure was forming, 
paradoxically, into one that was based on in- 
terruption. This is not to say that a conscious 
plan or outline can't play a positive role in the 
compositional process. It can give a prelimi- 
nary sense of direction and create a sense of 
security by suggesting limits and borders. But 
more often than not, some unexpected mate- 
rial shows up. At such a crossroad, it would be 
my inclination to accept the new material even 
if it threatens the previously constructed out- 
line. The original plan, overthrown, has served 
a purpose, even a perverse one. At this junc- 
ture, a composer may recapture the adolescent 
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joy of breaking the rules and revel in the sense 
of freedom that comes with it! 


BD: Let us return to the opera world for a 
moment. I know it interests you greatly. 

WM: Yes, but this wasn't always so. In my 
earlier years, opera sometimes embarrassed 
me. It seemed silly and overblown, a card- 
board exaggeration, and therefore a distortion 
of life. What I've come to realize is that the re- 
verse is true. Opera dares to tap an inner world 
that thrives—and sometimes seethes—below 
the surface of everyday life. What is unreal is 
not opera, but the careful conventional life we 
settle for to help keep our outsized emotions 
within bounds. The operatic stage furnishes us 
with a safe and glorious outlet. And it seems 
especially compatible to dreams and visions, 
the more fantastic the better. The medium of 
music itself has always been a natural outlet 
for imaginative flights onstage that might 
come across as stilted if music were absent. 

In my opera A Death in the Family, a scene 
that worked out particularly well involved a 
family car trip. All was seemingly jolly and 
collegiate, but family members expressed their 
true feelings by voicing lines from Let us now 
Praise Famous Men, also by James Agee. They 
felt forlorn and lonely. The fact that they had 
sung their thoughts seemed natural. I don't 
believe this would be the case if they had sim- 
ply spoken them. 


BD: What are the particular joys and sor- 
rows of writing for the human voice? 

WM: A special joy is transmitting your emo- 
tions directly to the singer and then to the 
audience, all without the mediation of a me- 
chanical instrument. The voice produces inef- 
fable nuances immediately picked up by the 
human ear. Another joy is creating a fresh new 
entity when words and music become one. Now 
for an endless sorrow: words are so often lost 
when sung. Composers sometimes compound 
this problem in writing an orchestral accom- 
paniment that covers the voice. Unfortunately 
keeping the orchestra quiet won't quarantee 
that the voice will come through. Similar tim- 
bres in the same register as a singer's—sus- 
tained horns come to mind— blanket the 
voice. What does work is having dissimilar pat- 
terns between voice and accompaniment such 
as legato versus staccato. A skillful operatic 
composer can find ways to have the accompa- 
niment sound full and rich and still not drown 
out the singer. 


BD: Thank you for being a composer! 

WM: And continuing thanks to you for 
bringing composers' thoughts, as well as their 
music, into the light of day. 


[The entire interview may be found at www. 
bruceduffie.com/mayer-b. html 

You will read that Mayer has quite a bit more 
to say about music critics. ] 


J^ 


East Greets West 
by John de Clef Pineiro 92006 
Premiere Works XV: Music From China. 
Zhou Qinru: Moving Clouds (1996) * Chin 
King: Xuan, Yu, Chen (2005) * Zhou Long: 
Pipa Ballad (1992) * Yang Dongbo: Beck- 
oning the Wind (2005) * Vivian Fung: 
Night Impressions (2005). Wang Guowei, 
erhu; Chen Yihan and Sun Li, pipa; Ann 
Yao, zheng; Gao Renyang, dizi; Yingying 
Cao, sanxian; Susan Cheng, John Hadfield 
and Frank Cassara, percussion; Ludmila 
Constantinova, cello; Sandia Ang, soprano. 
Paul Hostetter, conductor. Merkin Concert 


Hall, NY, NY. November 5t". 2005 


Vivian Fung 


Laudably pursuing its mission of introduc- 
ing Western audiences to the works of con- 
temporary Chinese composers, the musical arts 
group Music From China began its 15 season 
by presenting yet another in its continuing se- 
ries of premiere concerts at the Merkin Concert 
Hall. Featuring the very recent prize-winning 
and commissioned works of four composers 
and a work by its own music director, Zhou 
Long, Music From China must be regarded as 
a significant force for expanding the concert- 
going experience for new music. In particular, 
the often adventurous, exotic and consistently 
refined quality of its offerings make Music 
From China’s programming a joyous explora- 
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tion of cultural interfacing in new music-mak- 
ing today. 

First among the premieres was a commis- 
sioned work by a former conductor of the Bei- 
jing Opera Company and the current publisher 
and editor-in-chief of the bilingual scholarly 
publication Journal of Music in China. Accord- 
ing to the composer Zhou Qinru, the title of 
Moving Clouds derives from the expression 
“like moving clouds and flowing water,” which 
is often used by the Chinese “to describe the 
fluidity of a musical piece.” The repeated tap- 
ping of temple blocks certainly imparts a sense 
of motion right from the beginning of a piece 
that sounds like a good example of contempo- 
rary Asian minimalism. In its middle section, 
the dizi (the wistful-sounding Chinese wooden 
flute) sensuously explores a limited set of 
notes and is occasionally joined by the erhu 
(the Chinese two-stringed fiddle that is bowed 
in an upright position). The insistent presence 
of percussion lasts throughout the work, with 
alternating pairs of rimshots followed by two 
drumhead beats, actually making the musical 
experience more motoric than cloud-like. 

For Xuan, Yu, Chen, a work which won the 
third prize in the 2005 Music From China Inter- 
national Composition Competition, composer 


Wang Guowei 
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Chin King takes her inspiration from three 
traditional dances of ancient China. Employ- 
ing the erhu, percussion and the zheng (a very 
ancient [3rd century B.C.E.] 21-to-25-stringed 
Chinese zither, a forerunner to the Japanese 
koto), Ms. Chin successfully builds on an ini- 
tial splash of sound by all the instruments, 
to a series of gestures, followed by the emer- 
gence of a seductive melody in the erhu that is 
later elaborated and embellished by both the 
erhu and zheng. The piece reaches a maximum 
intensity that dissipates into a sort of swoon, 
much like a dancer working herself into a fren- 
zy and collapsing out of exhaustion. 

Zhou Long's Pipa Ballad for soprano, pipa 
(the Chinese lute) and cello, is a powerfully 
absorbing work of dramatic delicacy and depth, 
which should be regarded as an exquisite se- 
lection for introducing a Western audience to 
a classical Chinese work for voice. In form like 
a suite of related songs, this work is an epic 
setting of an epic Chinese poem about music. 
The poem depicts an encounter between Bai 
Juyi, a demoted mandarin during the Tang Dy- 
nasty, and a sad aging woman expertly playing 
the pipa on the Xun Yang river in a remote 
part of China. Hearing the details of her sad 
decline in life, Bai Juyi writes a poem that 
is remarkable not only for its beauty of 
expression and story line, but also for its 
very sensitive description of pipa play- 
ing. In Zhou Long's own words, Bai Juyi's 
poem is "the most complete, concrete, 
lively and subtle description of pipa play- 
ing technique in verse." The following 
representative excerpt illustrates this: 

She brushed the strings, twisted them 
slow, swept them, plucked them -- 

First the air of The Rainbow Skirt, then 
The Sic Little Ones. 

The large strings hummed like rain, 

The small strings whispered like a se- 
cret, 

Hummed, whispered—and then were 
intermingled 

Like a pouring of large and small pearls 
into a plate of jade. 


Dr. Zhou writes that this work is sung 
in the Cantonese dialect because it al- 
lows a wide range of intonation, which 


Ann Yao 
was impressively executed by operatic soprano 
Sandia Ang, whose outstanding vocal instru- 
ment and self-assurance were gratifying to 
hear and see. Through effective facial expres- 
sions and vocal inflections, Ms. Ang gave what 
must be considered a definitive performance. 
The second prize-winner in the 2005 com- 
petition was Ms. Yang Dongbo’s Beckoning the 
Wind, a quite atmospheric work in three move- 
ments that, according to the program notes, 
"explore the mysterious and ever-changing 
wind, the stark beauty of nature, and man's 
aspirations amidst this landscape." The work, 
which seemed unevenly developed among the 
movements, was conducted by Paul Hostetter. 
The final commissioned work was Vivian 
Fung's N;ght Impressions, in four movements, 
also conducted by Mr. Hostetter. Briefly de- 
scribing each movement, Ms. Fung writes that 
her first movement (entitled Prayer) "is meant 
to evoke the sounds of a Zen Buddhist prayer 
and the tapping of a temple block." Indeed, 
with a deft selection of delicate accents, Ms. 
Fung convincingly fulfills that intent. Her sec- 
ond movement (Night Music) "has an ephemer- 
al quality and depicts . . . the sounds of night- 
time with nervous scampering and creeping 
of nocturnal images and spirits." Here again 
Ms. Fung succeeds in capturing a paradoxical 
nocturnal restlessness that effectively com- 
bines sound effects with melodic elements. 
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Influenced by gamelan textures and com- 
bining other attributes, her third movement 
(Arioso) sounded placidly mysterioso in charac- 
ter. The final movement (Celebration), inspired 
"by festive Chinese parades and the sounds of 
Cantonese opera," is rousingly percussive, and 
technically wide-ranging and varied for the 
gaohu (the soprano instrumental member of 
the erhu family), ending with festive folk-like 
melodic elements, an appropriate conclusion 
to yet another fine concert by the premier pre- 
senter of new music by Chinese composers in 
this country: Music From China. 


Matching Thirteens 

by Anne O'Neill 92006 
COMPCORD. Zhou Long: Wild Grass (1993) 
* Lior Navok: Hidden Reflections* (1996) 
e Theodore Wiprud: Viola Sonata (mvt. 
2; 1985) * Luciano Berio: Sequenza XIII 
(1995) © David Del Tredici: Chana's Sto- 
ry*(1996-98). Various performers. Pre- 
sented by Composers Concordance, at Christ 
& St. Stephens Church, Nov. 11, 2005. 
[*NY premiere] 

A recent work by David Del Tredici, espe- 
cially one never performed before in this city, 
has to be considered an attractive event. 
Chana Bloch, a poet of distinction, winner of 
a Pen award for her translations, had a lengthy 
teaching career at Mills College in California. 
The composer (whose name means of the num- 
ber 13) met her at her Yaddo retreat, where he 
first set five of her poems to music, later add- 
ing one more as an epilogue. The finished work 
was commissioned by Marie Damrell Gallo for 
Miriam Abramowitsch, "in loving memory of 
Bernhard Abramowitsch, a great teacher and 


* 


Madeleine Shapiro 
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friend," who was also, for Mr. Del 
Tredici, his most important musical 
mentor. 

The first of the set, "THE 
FEVER OF LOVE," is a translation 
from "The Song of Songs" in which 
a passionate woman relishes and 
praises the body of her beloved. 
(It was also set by Lukas Foss in 
his Song of Songs.) The remaining 
texts are entirely original and au- 
tobiographical: "EATING BABIES" 
(doting on the newborn infant); 
“TIRED SEX" (the downhill slide), 
"THE STUTTER" (a child's faulty at- 
tempt to express itself), "CLEAR 
AND COLD" (memories of a father's 
death mixed with current distress), 
and "ALONE ON THE MOUNTAIN" (a 
song of "rebirth and transforma- 
tion”). 

These poems are all imbued with 
a vivid emotionalism, and we think 
the composer must have quite de- 
liberately shunned the use of a 
standard art song recitalist. He chose Re'ut 
Ben Ze'ev, an Israeli soprano, known for her 
highly charged operatic roles, and she supplied 
the songs with plenty of histrionics. Using her 
long blonde hair as a thematic prop, she went 
through an assortment of poses ranging from 
backward stretches on the piano lid to down- 
ward sliding to a seat on the floor. While Ms. 
Ben Ze-ev possesses a powerfully dramatic so- 
prano voice and while the music had lots of 
temperament, it all seemed to be a bit over 
the top. One wonders whether our first hypoth- 
esis was simply overlooked and that use of a 


Zhou Long 


studious, unflinching singer might have actu- 
ally worked better. Stranger things have hap- 
pened in musical decision-making. 

Earlier we heard some much less bombastic 
music. There was outstanding playing in the 
first and third works. Cellist Madeleine Shap- 
iro ripped into Zhou Long's Wild Grass (a poem 
by Lu Hsun) with terrific intensity. The piece, 
which is carefully metered to follow the recita- 
tion of the Forward to the poem, can also be 
played with that text recited, though it was not 
on this occasion. The solo cello single-hand- 
edly carries the basic sentiments expressed by 
the author. 

Theodore Wiprud's sonata is designed as a 
true collaboration between viola and piano in 
which neither dominates the other. In fact, 
several passages feature unison playing, at 
least in what we heard—the second movement. 
This 11-minute section is quite substantial, 
with a shift of meters, from 6/4 to 5/8, and it 
also allows one flight of fancy by the violist, a 
lengthy cadenza without accompaniment. The 
playing by Ralph Farris and Jeanne Golan was 
superb, so empathetic to each others musi- 
cal personality, one could easily believe they 
make up a formal ongoing duo. 

And the playing was of a high caliber in the 
remaining two selections, despite our reserva- 
tions about the overall success of the com- 
positions. There is no one around to perform 
Berio's Sequenza XIII (13 again) with as much 
authority as William Schimmel. The work, 
subtitled "Chanson," is essentially a pastiche 
of "singing, tango and street music without 
actually adhering to them." Schimmel was in 
complete command of the bold tempo shifts, 
maneuvering the keys of his Titano accordion 
with natural ease. Yet, for some reason, we 
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found the event much too academic for all of 
its trysting with popularism. Perhaps it’s us, 
and at another time we will find it more palat- 
able to listen to. 

We had a similar feeling about Lior Navok's 
Hidden Impressions. Mr. Navok has built a ca- 
reer thus far around some critically acclaimed 
orchestral music, which we have not been 
privy to. His growing reputation may be well 
deserved, but this, yes, 13-minute work for 
alto sax and piano just did not reach us with 
any degree of comprehension. Perhaps the 
technical demands upon the players distract- 
ed us from appreciating the creative process. 
Saxophonist Stiliano Tsantinis, for whom the 
work was written, handled the required ex- 
tended techniques with great skill and caught 
the herky-jerky jazziness of the first movement 
and nocturnal mood of the second, but these 
parts did not add up to a satisfying whole. 


Chasing the Musical Rainbow 
by Sean Hickey 92006 

Brian Ferneyhough: Carceri d'invenzione 
IIb * Edward Taylor: Second Piano Sonata 
* Milton Babbitt: None but the lonely flute 
* James Romig: Piano Sonata. Society for 
Chromatic Art; John McMurtery, flute; Ash- 
lee Mack, piano. Christ & St. Stephen's 
Church, New York, NY. Nov. 22nd, 2005. 

Founded at Rutgers University by compos- 
ers James Romig and Edward Taylor, The So- 
ciety for Chromatic Art has been producing 
concerts in New York for some eight years. 
Tonight's program consisted of two works each 
for solo flute and solo piano. The piano por- 
tion explored new works in established forms, 
while the flute represented a more improvisa- 
tory compositional nature in the two works 
presented. Flutist John McMurtery opened 
the program with Brian Ferneyhough's Carc- 
eri d'invenzione IIb, a dense traversal of ex- 
tended techniques for solo flute. The expected 
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clipped notes are here, as one familiar with the 
composer's string music might expect, as is a 
massive array of approaches to making sound. 
McMurtery seemed very comfortable with this 
music, imbuing it with a sense of theatre when 
others might get bogged down in the compos- 
er's implicit instructions. Meticulously notated 
graded dynamics, trills, fluttertongue, pitch 
bends and "spit" tonguing—which I found 
quite effective—didn't faze the soloist in the 
least. Ferneyhough's music requires scrupulous 
precision, which McMurtery has in spades. 
Pianist Ashlee Mack divebombed into the 


| 


Composer Tobias Picker and librettist Gene Scheer 


have been outside the mission of the Society 
for Chromatic Art. 


The Eternal Triangle, 
Dreiser Style 

by Michael Dellaira 92006 
Tobias Picker: An American Tragedy, opera 
in 2 acts on a libretto by Gene Scheer (af- 
ter the novel by Theodore Dreiser). With 
Patricia Racette, Nathan Gunn, Susan Gra- 
ham, Richard Bernstein and Dolora Zajick. 
James Conlon/ Met Opera Orch. The Metro- 
politan Opera, December 2-28, 2005. 


“a Splendid adaptation of Dreiser's novel." 


opening of Taylor's dense and complex Second 
Piano Sonata, a work that merits repeated lis- 
tening, especially when this pianist finds nov- 
el ways of wringing out color from the dense 
chords and intriguing harmony. I found the 
glassy, high-register music, especially in the 
scherzo-like section some 10 minutes into the 
piece, particularly effective, as was the enig- 
matic three-note ostinato that informs some 
of the work's closing pages. 

McMurtery executed the Babbitt work with 
great aplomb, but I found the piece a bit dull. 
James Romig's Piano Sonata provides an inter- 
esting contrast with Taylor's second essay in 
the form though both employ a similar har- 
monic language. Romig's work is marked by 
its sparseness of movement (except for some 
explosively jarring sections), and very keen 
harmonies that Mack let us savor with her 
careful pedaling. The final page recalls Satie's 
Gymnopedies where the atonal language seems 
to search, and locate, a tonal ending, with a 
major third proudly chiming like an ominous 
bell. 

All in all, a fine concert nicely programmed 
and wonderfully played by Mack and McMurt- 
ery. I would have liked to have heard more 
compositional variety overall—at least in 
terms of harmony—though perhaps that might 


In the first scene of the second and final act 
of An American Tragedy, the young, handsome, 
social-climbing Clyde Griffiths says to the styl- 
ish—and decidedly rich—young lady with 
whom he’s now smitten, “Look at the lake, 
Sondra, it’s beautiful, just like you.” To those 
who have read Theodore Dreiser's 1925 novel 
or are familiar with the upstate New York mur- 
der trial on which it’s based, Clyde’s words are 
the macabre foreshadowing of what will soon 
come: his afternoon on Big Moose Lake with 
Roberta, the pretty but unstylish and decid- 
edly working-class girl he’s not only wooed for 
most of Act I but, more important, that he’s 
made pregnant. She’s now in the way, so Clyde 
has planned an outing for just the two of them 
on the lake, where he intends to knock her 
overboard with an oar. At the critical moment, 
he can't bring himself to do it; but when she 
slips, he refuses to help her, and she drowns 
anyway, just as he'd wanted. 

Foreshadowings are numerous in Tobias 
Picker's (and librettist Gene Scheer's) splen- 
did adaptation of Dreiser's novel, as are flash- 
backs so thoughtfully and elegantly wrought 
that these two temporal devices collapse into 
each other. Sounds and words become markers 
of events already past or not-yet-happened. 
"I mostly liked the magic, how he made the 
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woman disappear,” Roberta sings to Clyde after 
leaving the theater, both of them entirely inno- 
cent to the fact that Clyde will soon be making 
her disappear. The opera’s opening measures 
articulate a figure on a Bb minor 9* chord, 
an identifiable sonority strategically repeated 
throughout the work. But as we near the end 
of the opera, when Clyde’s mother Elvira comes 
to visit him in his prison cell and sings a gor- 
geous, show-stopping aria (the first full work- 
ing-out of the opening Bb minor tonality), we 
then realize that what we've been hearing as 
flashbacks throughout the work have in fact 
been foreshadowings of this heart-wrenching 
moment. 

But Picker's choices can also be deceptively 
simple and direct, connecting action to moti- 
vation in a straight line, like his underscoring 
the district attorney's arguments to the jury 
with the music of Roberta's drowning; or he 
might signal approaching tension with a for- 
tissimo or a flourish in the percussion. It is 
difficult to make passages like these work and 
few composers can do so without making them 
sound tired and obvious: Picker is one of them. 
Indeed, Pickers finely tuned dramatic sense 
gives him the confidence to create an unobtru- 
sive and unpretentious score replete with the 
kind of operatic moments that have thrilled 
audiences for the past four hundred years and 
that have ensured many works a long and con- 
tinuing life on the opera stage. 

The score contains several arias that will 
become staples (if they haven't already) at au- 
ditions and recitals: Clyde's "car aria" is one 
example; it affords insight into Clyde's mate- 
rialistic ambitions but can also be heard as an 
entertaining number about some men's fasci- 
nation with fast, shiny vehicles. And Sondra's 
"New York" aria gives us a clear sense of her 
social position and her wealth, especially when 
compared to the lowly Roberta; but it also ex- 
presses the pure excitement and thrill that New 
York offers to so many, rich or poor. The second 
act duet between Sondra and Roberta ("I feel 
like I've been waiting"), when each separately 
fantasizes about Clyde's role in their life, is 
simply stunning in its beauty and simplicity. 

A love triangle resolved by a boat-drowning 
is reminiscent of Picker's last opera, Therese 
Raquin, and the pitiable pregnant factory girl 
is of his first opera Emmeline. It's almost as if 
the composer couldn't resist the fact that in An 
American Tragedy these elements reappear. And 
as wonderful and successful as those two ear- 
lier works are, their convergence here results 
in an even more inspired work: in my opinion, 
the best new opera I've seen and heard in a 
very long time. 

Nathan Gunn was a convincing Clyde, spir- 
ited, conceited, and buff. A bit shaky in the 
dress rehearsal, his baritone sounded just 
splendid a week later. Richard Bernstein had 
a commanding presence as the D.A., his bass- 
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baritone downright intimidating. Patricia 
Racette was appropriately gullible and pathetic 
as the doomed Roberta, her diction clear, even 
in her upper register, and it’s a pleasure to hear 
her act and sing at the same time. On physical 
attributes alone I wouldn’t have thought Su- 
san Graham as Sondra would be Clyde Griffith’s 
cup of tea, but as soon as she started to sing 
her velvety mezzo made her as irresistible as 
Elizabeth Taylor (who played the same charac- 
ter in George Stevens's 1951 movie version A 
Place in the Sun). Dolora Zajick’s Elvira brought 
the house down at both performances I saw. 

The Met orchestra sounded better than 
ever, thanks to James Conlon’s conducting as 
much as Picker's fine orchestration, and Fran- 
cesca Zambello’s direction showed once more 
why she is in such demand at opera houses 
the world over. An American Tragedy is on the 
Met's calendar for the 2007-2008 season for 
those who want to see it again or missed it the 
first time around. 


“the two featured 
composers furnished 
splendid music" 


Unplanned Memorial 
by David Cleary 92006 

Lumen Contemporary Music Ensemble 
presents a tribute to Martin Boykan and 
Donald Martino. Also music by Qualliotine, 
Ricci, Watrous, Tassone and Lieberson. 
Paine Concert Hall, Harvard U., Cambridge, 
MA. February 5, 2006. 

This event presented by the composer con- 
sortium group Lumen was to have been a 75th 
birthday gala for two local serialist icons, Mar- 
tin Boykan and Donald Martino. The latter's 
death in December 2005 made the occasion 
more somber than originally planned, but did 
not diminish its excellence. It's a pleasure to 
report that the two featured composers fur- 
nished splendid music. 

Boykan's Second Chances (2005), a seven- 
part song cycle for mezzo-soprano and piano 
on poetry of Mary Oliver, presents a widely 
varied tapestry of moods ranging from force- 
fully dramatic to quietly understated and ev- 
erything in between—a wonderful work of 
complex depth and truly etched emotions. Its 
serial universe has broad flexibility in sound, 
readily able to admit verticals of varying de- 
grees of clangor. 

Martino's pair of offerings constitute his last 
completed compositions and show him end- 
ing his career in remarkable fashion. Both the 
four movement Sonata #2 for Violin and Piano 
(2004) and the single entity Trio for Violin, Vio- 
loncello, and Piano (2004) exhibit a forthright, 
focused, uncluttered manner of speech that is 


well-nigh Beethovenian in its ardor and clarity. 
Structures are cleanly limned and carefully bal- 
anced, and the row-based harmonic language, 
while flinty, is bracing and lucid. They stand 
proudly with this terrific composer's finest ut- 
terances. Martino's solo cello work Parisonati- 
na al' Dodecafonia (1964), a first-rate marriage 
of East Coast pointillism and heartfelt drama, 
also appeared this afternoon. 

Music saluting both masters made up the li- 
on's share of the program's remainder. All were 
brief and pleasing to hear to varying degrees, 
with the best being Armand Qualliotine's Two 
Haiku (2005) for mezzo-soprano/piano pairing 
—a warm setting of the composer's own tiny 
verses coupled with music that is simultane- 
ously Atlantic Seaboard derived and expres- 
sive—and James Ricci's Two Pieces for Piano 
(2005)—an 
evocatively 
musing and 
third-laden 
essay subtly 
tinged with 
early Berg. 7wo 
Birthday Cards 
(2005) for cello 
by John Watrous 
and 7wo from 
Dallapiccola 
(2005) for vio- 
lin by Pasquale Tassone were able if a bit less 
memorable slices of Northeast-style crunchi- 
ness, while Peter Lieberson’s Forgiveness 
(2001) demonstrated felicitous writing for its 
baritone voice and piano duo. This last showed 
kinship to the scalar language of Ricci’s opus 
and proved worthwhile. 

Performances were committed, earnest, and 
polished. Violinist Sunghae Anna Lim, cel- 
list Rhonda Rider, and pianist Donald Berman 
showed both ensemble savvy and soloist prow- 
ess. Mark McSweeney (baritone) and Pamela 
Dellal (mezzo-soprano) sang with a full yet 
unforced tone, carefully considered interpre- 
tive skills, and solid enunciation. 


Martin Boykan 


Reconnecting with 
Dallapiccola 

by Barry O'Neal ©2006 
Luigi Dallapiccolla: Piccola musica not- 
turna; Goethe-Lieder; Due Studi; Sicut 
umbra...; Sonatina Canonica, Rencesvals; 
Concerto per la notte di Natale dell'anno. 
Continuum, Cheryl Seltzer and Joel Sachs, 
directors; Miller Theatre, Columbia U., NY. 
February 23, 2006. 

The service Continuum has provided over 
the years with its retrospectives devoted to 
the music of one composer or built around im- 
portant compositional trends and styles, has 
been exemplary. Thus one looked forward to 
the retrospective devoted to the music of Luigi 
Dallapiccola eagerly. 
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In the event, the concert proved somewhat 
uneven, though one hastens to add that this 
was not so much the fault of the composer, but 
of some of the choices and performances. 

Luigi Dallapiccola’s music is too little heard 
in New York, and the fairly large audience 
seemed grateful to reconnect with him in live 
concert vis-a-vis recordings. This wonderful 
composer worked so successfully to reconcile 
his innately lyrical impulses with the twelve- 
tone method of composition. 

The concert began with a well-played per- 
formance of that most radiant and gentle of 
nocturnes, Piccola musica notturna, in the 
chamber version of the 1954 chamber orches- 
tra piece, rescored by the composer in 1961 
for eight instrumentalists. The Goethe-Lieder 
from 1935 followed in a precise and communi- 
cative performance by Lucy Shelton and three 
fine players handling the three different clari- 
nets involved (Moran Katz, Eb; David Gresham 
Bb; Benjamin Fingland, Bass). The economical 


Luigi Dallapiccola 


instrumental writing remains a marvel of less- 
is-more and Ms. Shelton’s way with the tricky, 
but expressive twelve-tone settings of the Ger- 
man texts could not have been better. 

A good performance of Due Studi (1946- 
47) by the clear-toned Ari Yoshioka, violin 
and Cheryl Seltzer, piano, reminded one of 
how sketchy the work seems by comparison 
with its later, grander orchestral incarnation 
as Due Pezzi. Still it was given an insightful 
and thoughtful reading by the two fine mu- 
sicians. The highlight of the concert was a 
performance of the late (1970) Sicut umbra..., 
one of the last of the extraordinary pieces 
Dallapiccola wrote for voice and chamber en- 
semble, with which the first half of the pro- 
gram ended. These pieces contain some of his 
most personal music and this little-known gem 
particularly benefited from the superb singing 
of mezzo-soprano Sasha Cooke and the refined 
playing of the large (twelve strong) instrumen- 
tal ensemble under the direction of Joel Sachs. 
The delicacy of the scoring, with its empha- 
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sis on high winds (flutes and clarinets), harp, 
celesta and vibraphone, perfectly matches the 
prismatic quality of the Spanish texts (from 
Piedra y Cielo by Juan Ramón Jimenez). 

Unfortunately, the remainder of the program 
did not come up to the caliber of what had 
transpired before the intermission. Partly this 
was the result of some of the music chosen, 
but more often the performances lacked the 
cogency and polish of the first half. Cheryl 
Seltzer's playing of the Sonatina Canonica (on 
Caprices of Niccolo Paganini) from 1942/43 
was faultless, but this neo-classical pastiche 
is not from the composer's top drawer. One 
wishes she had chosen to play the Quaderno 
musicale di Annalibera, the piano source of the 
great Variations for Orchestra (1954). Ms. Selt- 
zer was then joined by baritone James Mar- 
tin for Rencesvals (Three Fragments from "The 
Song of Roland"). 


"[He] worked ... to reconcile 


his ... lyrical impulses with 
the twelve-tone method" 


This 1946 work shows Dallapiccola wrestling 
successfully with the twelve tone approach, 
giving the music an Italianate, Bergian qual- 
ity, which is very attractive. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Martin, though possessed of a warm, well-fo- 
cused voice, had difficulty with the high tessi- 
tura of the songs, seeming breathless at times, 
and he even cracked once or twice. His inabil- 
ity to finish sustained notes elegantly was also 
a considerable drawback in setting forth the 
Old French of these texts. 

The program ended with a 
very shaky performance of one 
of Dallapiccola’s most master- 
ful chamber ensemble pieces, 
Concerto per la notte di Natale 
dell'anno (1956) (texts drawn 
from Jacopone da Todi), a work 
that is very difficult to per- 
form, but perfectly reflects the 
combined joy and anxiety of 
the Christmas season it com- 
memorates. The usually reliable 
Joel Sachs, conducting, seemed 
somewhat ill at ease and the 
performance broke down af- 
ter about a minute. Wisely, he 
began again and though the 
ensemble got through it, the 
mostly young musicians clearly 
did not have this item "under 
their belts." Camille Zamora 
sang the two Hymns ("Audito 
e un canto" and "Amor, amore 
grida") very beautifully, but the 
ensemble was often out of sync 
with her. 


Frederic Rzewski 


It was a shame that the second half of 
this concert failed to live up to the promise 
of the first half, but we must nonetheless 
thank Continuum for reminding us of how 
fantastic Dallapiccola's music is. When will 
some one of our great musical institutions 
undertake a U.S. performance of his great last 
opera, Ulisse? 


You Can Bank On It 
by David Cleary 92006 
Bank of America Celebrity Series: eighth 
blackbird. Music of Rzewski, de Mey, Ler- 
dahl, Bermel, Higdon, Fitzell, Fure and Ma- 
roney. Sanders Theatre, Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, MA. March 26, 2006. 

The Pierrot-plus-percussion ensemble eighth 
blackbird boasts a highly visible and successful 
career after ten years of existence. Appearing 
this afternoon courtesy of the Bank of America 
Celebrity Series, they put on an event that, 
despite some clear shortcomings, merited 
attending. 

The most noteworthy works heard were 
for the most part the oldest. Les Moutons de 
Panurge (1969) by Frederic Rzewski is a justly 
esteemed classic from the heyday of process 
music, its strict additive and then subtrac- 
tive melodic principle producing a bouncy 
yet intense line that forms shifting canons as 
players make inevitable errors of ensemble. A 
trio of players scratch, flick, and drum upon 
tabletops to generate snappy, irresistible, 
shipshape music in Thierry de Mey's percussive 
Musique de Tables (1987). The Fantasy Etudes 
(1985) of Fred Lerdahl, like all but the de Mey 
piece on this program, makes full use of the 
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ensemble's six players. And it's a splendid opus 
too, cleverly handling a harmonic language 
that ranges from tonal clarity to more pungent 
soundscapes and expertly outlining a variation 
procedure that never seems old-fashioned. 

Derek Bermel’s Tied Shifts (2004) impressed 
most from the recently penned items. Its two 
movements, running the gamut from modal fo- 
cus to octatonic instability, bear homage to 
Bulgarian folk idioms without being a slave to 
them. Busy and reflective music alike consis- 
tently maintain a riveting profile and palpable 
energy set in structures that are intuitive yet 
well-defined. True, Zango Bandango (2002) by 
Jennifer Higdon is at heart a brief rousing en- 
core, but one that is smartly spoken, perfectly 
spun, and flat-out fetching. A fine mating of 
New Tonalism and post-process, it sparkles like 
top-quality designer soda pop. 

The remaining three items, all newly com- 
missioned by this group and dating from 
2005, ranged from okay to unexciting. Lucid 
by Gordon Fitzell came across best, a Fibo- 
nacci-series generated architectural shell that 
asks the players to improvise while drawing 
in part from eighth blackbird's earlier reper- 
toire. Given what was heard, one might guess 
that the oeuvre of Cage, Crumb, and Xenakis, 
among others, have figured prominently in the 
group's history. It was fun, if inessential. Mar- 
cus Maroney's Rhythms uses quintuplet figures 
and percussion based (mainly snare drum) os- 
tinati to weave an overall opening wedge form 
with myriad off-tangent excursions. While 
reasonably tight in material, it's confusingly 
put together and flows oddly. In her program 
notes, Ashley Fure says that Inescapable "fuses 
two radically different experiences of musical 
time," beginning with active textures laden 
with extended techniques and sound mass 
ideas which shortly give way to a lengthy and 
low-key elaboration on a single pitch. Sorry 
to say, the effect is one of peaking much too 
soon followed by an overly protracted rest pe- 
riod. 

Eighth blackbird's presentation was one of 
excellence marred by a few problematic ele- 
ments. The negatives first: Rzewski's piece 
saw baffling use of sections in half-speed 
tempo and a low energy quotient, while the 
groups pervasive moving about the stage 
while playing—whether called for in the score 
or not—at times cleverly pointed up interest- 
ing ensemble blends but just as often seemed 
distracting. And Musique de Tables, while im- 
peccably played, choreographed, and lighted, 
lacked clear sonic amplification. Nevertheless, 
Molly Alicia Barth (flutes), Michael J. Macca- 
ferri (clarinets), Matt Albert (violin), Nicholas 
Photinos (cello), Matthew Duvall (percussion), 
and Lisa Kaplan (piano) are all splendid per- 
formers from an individual and group stand- 
point, exhibiting dynamic stage personas, 
first-rate technical execution, solid musical in- 
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stincts, and prescient ensemble coordination. 
Much of this music was in fact performed from 
memory. 


Thunder and Calm 
by BLC ©2006 

Brahms: Intermezzi, Op.117, #1,2,3 e 
Beethoven: Sonata £32 in C minor, Op. 
111 * Prokofiev: Sonata #6 , Op. 82 © Greg 
Wramage: Solitudes #1; Nightshade*; La 
tristesse durera* * Frederik Van Rossum: 
Ballade Op. 49**. Carine Gutlerner, piano; 
Star Concert Productions. Weill Recital Hall 
at Carnegie Hall. Feb. 26, 2006. (*World 
premiere. **U.S. premiere) 

Carine Gutlerner, the Franco-Belgian pia- 
nist, performing her “sole New York recital” 
(according to the program), proved a model 
musician to watch as well as to listen to. She 
is quite obviously mindful of her audience. Her 
bows seem to be carefully practiced. Her walk- 


Carine Gutlerner “...grand sweeping gestures..." 


on and her exit are fastidiously mannered. Her 
playing, while hardly genteel, is assured and 
geared to the cult of the solo artist in com- 
plete control. One cannot imagine her ever at 
the piano with a page turner. But there was 
one glimmer of seeming unconsciousness we 
noticed that was quite unusual. During her 
playing, when one hand was free for a mo- 
ment, she seemed to be moving the palm of 
that hand as if to conduct an invisible orches- 
tra. Was it our imagination? Perhaps, but if 
the case, it would explain this pianist's inner 
musical thought process as much as her key- 
board control. 

Of late we have been sidestepping mixed 
programs of old and new music because of our 
coverage limitations. But it is always good to 
hear a pianist taking on the towering works of 
the past, such as the last sonata of Beethoven. 
Ms. Gutlerner dove into it with thunder and 
lightning, seeing it, perhaps, as Beethoven's 
heirs saw his final works, as stupendous 
monuments. (Brahms, of course, worshipped 
Beethoven, and in his own First Sonata we can 


hear him in Ludwig’s tomb with the Fifth Sym- 
phony motto pulsating quietly but assuredly in 
the left hand.) The three-note motto of the So- 
nata #32 that sets up the first theme has been 
borrowed by Schubert and Mahler in their own 
way for dramatic effect, as well as adoration. 
And that’s exactly how our soloist played it. 

No doubt Ms. Gutlerner very carefully chose 
the delicate Opus 117 intermezzi of Brahms to 
open her program. And it was surely no random 
decision of hers to end the program with a 
repeated performance of the second of those 
pieces. It is said that they were meant as 
love songs for Clara Wieck, the wife of Robert 
Schumann, and we have no reason to doubt 
that interpretation. This pianist did not want 
the new members of her audience to think of 
her as but a Stürm und Drang artist, but also 
one quite capable of offering genuine mo- 
ments of calm and tenderness. 

Now to the more recent works. The sonata 
of Prokofiev, made up of six movements, of- 
fers challenges for any pianist. The movements 
are short and can be mistakenly interpreted 
as those of a suite if one is not mindful of 
the formal structure of each part. One assesses 
Ms. Gutlerner's reading as sophisticated; she 
understood the nature of each movement and 
gave us the most sensible tempi and dynamics 
of the sonata. 

The three short selections of Gregg Wram- 
age, a young thirtyish composer already with 
many citations and signs of serious recognition 
to his credit, reveals a composer comfortable 
with the range and subtlety of the piano. The 
first piece was one of seven written expressly 
for pianist Bruce Levingston, after a recital 
in which the composer was very much moved 
by the entire recital process, particularly the 
idea of being alone with many eyes upon you. 
Some further research led to the title Seven 
Solitudes, drawn from Nietzsche. Whether Ms. 
Gutlerner was aware of all of that or not, she 
certainly seemed to capture the nature of the 
solitude expressed here, and one can attribute 
that to common understanding among all art- 
ists everywhere. La tristesse durera, the piano 
version of an orchestral work, is drawn from 
Van Gogh, an artist from the soloist's own en- 
virons. It, too, requires much thoughtfulness, 
and so those fleeting moments cry out for 
further listening. This composer has and will 
continue to have much to say. 

Finally, Frederick Van Rossum, a Belgian 
composer born in 1939 and a pianist himself, 
surely had the likes of Ms. Gutlerner in mind 
when he wrote his Ballade. This is music with 
grand sweeping gestures that serves her very 
well, indeed, as if she was born to play it. One 
should not, however, attempt to associate this 
Ballade with any of those written by Chopin. 
It is very much in the modern Gallic style and 
requires a very specific sensitivity. Its being 
followed by the Brahms intermezzo seemed 
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exactly right for Ms. Gutlerner’s program. [For 
a CD of Van Rossum’s music: Frédéric Menguy 
(piano) RENE GAILLY RG 87129 (66:48)] 


Crossing Over at Zankel 

by Peter Kroll 92006 
Justin Messina: Abandon * Edmund Cam- 
pion: Practice * Neil Rolnick: i Fiddle 
Concerto * Mason Bates: Omnivorous Fur- 
niture * Daniel Bernard Roumain: Call 
Them All. Todd Reynolds (i Fiddle); Mason 
Bates (Electronica, DJ Sci entific, Laptop/ 
Turntables); Bill T. Jones, Filmed Narra- 
tion; Steven Sloane, conductor, American 
Composers Orchestra. Zankel Hall. March 
17, 2006. 

This ACO concert was entitled "Tech and 
Techno" and provided an interesting program 
showing how today's classical composers are 
trying to find a spot in the monolithic world 
of pop music. All were world premieres except 
Bates' work which was a New York premiere. 


iis 


Daniel Roumain 


Messina writes that his work is "composed 
of two pieces that are mixed together as a DJ 
might do." The direction of both is "towards a 
sense of personal abandon." Repetitive frag- 
ments were clear along with dark strings, 
punctuated by winds. The composition seems 
hypnotic and sometimes frightening, the elec- 
tronic sounds like low moans of whale calls. 
Towards the end there is a sense of the work 
being deconstructed and then pulled back to- 
gether. I am not sure if this is the sense of 
abandon the composer intended, but it was 
emotionally effective. 
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In Campion's work "old forms of expression 
wash by as the music erupts into new configu- 
rations." The piece uses a new computer-based 
instrument performed live from the stage 
through a MIDI keyboard. The composition be- 
gins with a cinematic flare. Its development is 
dramatically expressive. 

Bates says his work is "organized around 
several 'omnivorous moments' when material 
previously perceived as background...ultimate- 
ly consumes the entire texture." It has a very 
jazzy feeling to it, with much repetition and 
a dramatic variety of colors. There is an ease 
to its structure and development which main- 
tained attention. This listener actually found 
portions of it to be very funny. 

Rollnick writes that this work is not "just 
a concerto for violin, but a concerto for 'cy- 
borg' violin that has been intimately joined 
to a computer." He and soloist Reynolds have 
begun to think of this as a new instrument, an 
“Fiddle”. The piece has a big romantic sound 
with rich strings but with varying rhythms and 
melodies. Reynolds used a foot pedal as he 
creatively altered the sound and dimensions of 
the instrument. There was a captivating jazz 
feeling evident as well. 

Roumain's work is subtitled "Fantasy Pro- 
jections for Film, Laptop and Orchestra." It 
is a very personal piece which combines the 
orchestra, laptop/ turntables, a Janet Wong 
film, and Bill T. Jones relating an incident from 
his life. The laptop/ turntables did not seem to 
get much play. The orchestra maintained a mix 
of romantic and rock music. This type of com- 
position means much to the people involved 
but it is difficult to translate that impact to 
strangers. Such translation did not occur here, 
and the work became tedious. 


Three Premieres ASAP, Please! 

by David Cleary 92006 
Curtis K. Hughes: danger garden (2006) * 
Tod Machover: Another Life (2006) * An- 
drew Imbrie: The Tyger (2006). Collage 
New Music. Edward M. Pickman Concert 
Hall, Longy School of Music, Cambridge, 
MA. March 27, 2006. 

For its season finale, Collage New Music 
decided to premiere three works newly minted 
for the occasion (two of which made for excel- 
lent listening) and reprise an older commis- 
sion. 

Scored for Pierrot ensemble plus percussion, 
danger garden (2006) by this years composer 
in residence Curtis K. Hughes gleefully inter- 
twines two seemingly incompatible kinds of 
music during the course of its pair of move- 
ments. Here, one encounters ideas that are by 
turns athletically driven and statically stub- 
born, stated in opposition and combined in 
a dizzying number of ways. Hughes handles 
these disparate threads with seasoned sure- 
ness, further casting them in intuitive for- 


Tod Machover 
mats rife with unusual twists and turns that 


nevertheless seem perfectly logical. This is 
energetic, compelling stuff that expresses its 
clangorous sound world expertly. 

Tod Machovers music often exhibits an 
inimitably flinty take on scale-derived neo- 
process approaches, but in Another Life (2006) 
he looks nostalgically back to the even more 
rawboned ethos espoused by Paris IRCAM in 
the 1980s—a time when Machover was in 
residence there. Cast in three interlocking 
movements that are respectively busy, more 
laid-back, and busier yet, this engrossing se- 
lection dares the listener to love its forceful, 
often unruly manner of speech and succeeds 
in all possible ways. Its mixed nonet scoring is 
combined with live computer electronics that 
simultaneously provide intriguing colors and 
sonic glue to bind together the wide ranging 
acoustic timbres. 

Sad to say, the usually reliable Andrew Im- 
brie produced the concert's least engaging lis- 
ten in 7he Tyger (2006), a setting of poetry 
by William Blake, Thomas Moore, and William 
Wordsworth for soprano, baritone, and ten 
players. Its Atlantic Seaboard writing, con- 
taining more simplified textures than usual, 
comes across as stiff and dry. Vocal writing, 
while idiomatic, is rhythmically awkward while 
instrumental doublings of the singers' lines 
seem obvious, uncrafty, and altogether too 
frequent and prominent. 

The one item getting a repeat presentation 
this evening, Martin Brody's Beasts (2002), 
pleased much more. There's a clever overarch- 
ing plan afoot here; the cycle's odd-numbered 
movements utilize the same Richard Wilbur 
poem, which freezes up partway through each 
time until its final appearance, all serving to 
frame complete verses by James Merrill and 
Walt Whitman. It manages the neat trick of 
combining a heavily clouded tonality with dark 


Expressionism while avoiding any toadying to | 


Second Viennese School icons. In brief, an en- 
tity that eminently deserves a revival. 
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"Brave, skillful and refreshing... 
We should all be aflame with such passion." 
— Andrew Pincus, The Berkshire Eagle 


2006-07 Season Highlights include: 
e Cartoon, celebrating music and video created for and inspired by shorts from the golden age 
of Warner Bros. animation, at The Lied Center of Kansas 


* Composer Portrait: Frank Zappa, featuring the composer's rarely-heard works for chamber ensembles, 
at The Miller Theater 


e Dance Mix, including dance music from around the world, and featuring Stravinsky's 
The Rite of Spring, at Symphony Space 


www.fireworksensemble.org 


New Music Connoisseur 


| new music ensemble 


photo: Robin Holland 


"Skillful, talented and energetic... 
the Fireworks Ensemble gets a very 
enthusiastic thumbs up for being 
so creative and original." 

— Rebecca C. Howard, Deseret Morning News 


Management 

Nancy Christensen 
nchristensen@mcmartistsworldwide.com 
MCM Artists Worldwide 

P.O. Box 825, Highland, NY 12528 

Phone: 201-833-2990 
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Members of Collage New Music, expertly led 
by David Hoose, played each work with equal 
parts accuracy and enthusiasm. Baritone Mark 
McSweeney sang quite well, though both his 
highest and lowest notes sometimes lacked 
grounded projection. Elizabeth Keusch's full 
throated soprano voice was a perfect combina- 
tion of power, focus, and musicality. Crisp word 
enunciation was a hallmark of both singers. 


Quintet Offensive 
by BLC 92006 

"CASSATT STRING QUARTET 20TH ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATION. Shafer Mahoney: 
Quintet for Piano & Strings * Daniel S. 
Godfrey: Quintet for Piano & Strings: Ri- 
cordanza-Speranza * Ernst von Dohnanyi: 
Quintet for Piano & Strings in C-Minor, 
Opus 1. Peter Basquin, piano; Cassatt S.Q. 
Lang Recital Hall, Hunter College, NY, NY. 
April 4, 2006. 


The Cassatt String Quartet with guest pianist Peter Basquin, (clockwise) Michiko Oshima (viola), Nicole Johnson 


(cello), Muneko Otani and Jennifer Leshnower (violins). 


This was yet another milestone event for the 
Cassatt. The appearance of Peter Basquin as 
the pianist of choice has a story behind it. Mr. 
Basquin, an outstanding keyboard artist anda 
popular teacher at Hunter College’s music de- 
partment for years, announced that he would 
be leaving the school at the end of the year. 
This was a fine opportunity to join forces once 
again. 

Second violinist Jennifer Leshnower, an- 
nounced at the start that the group was dedi- 
cating this 20th Anniversary concert to two 
of the founding members who had just passed 
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away. Obviously this is a cohesive organiza- 
tion, which is proud and mindful of its roots. 
In this day and age of bottom line mentality 
we find these notions to be quite respectable 
and refreshing. 

The program itself was typical of the Cas- 
satt's urge to move on with its mission of at- 
tracting composers to write for it and to form 
partnerships with other musicians. The choice 
of these three piano quintets creates special 
challenges for any new music ensemble. With 
such an illustrious history behind it, this com- 
bination has not attracted the most challenged 
composers of the modern era, though Shosta- 
kovich certainly carried on the tradition with 
some wonderful works, particularly his Opus 
57, the Piano Quintet in G-Minor. (We reported 
that the playing by the Cassatt with quest 
pianist Craig Combs drew a standing ovation 
at a benefit concert on March 10, 2004.) And 
the Cassatt has been well in the lead in com- 


Ye j 


missioning and performing piano quintets. The 
Dohnanyi is one that has become one of its 
staples. That Ernst von Dohnanyi would devote 
his very first opus to a piano quintet at the age 
of 18 tells us something about his Hungarian 
roots. The piece is so four-square and richly 
middle European it could not help but remind 
us of all the classical music that emanated 
from this locale and that time period. The Cas- 
satt, with guest pianist Peter Basquin, played 
it for all it was worth. 

Though but 13 minutes in duration the new 
composition by Shafer Mahoney, an essen- 


tially tonal work, has some good ideas in its 
first two movements before reaching the final 
canonic third movement. The piece begins 
with a bold anthem that suggests material for 
further development but then does a complete 
shift to newer themes. They are all quite ac- 
cessible and well conceived in their own right. 
But somehow, despite the well crafted final 
movement, these ideas do not add up to a ful- 
ly satisfying experience. One cannot help but 
feel the composition was rushed, perhaps to 
meet a deadline. 

On the other hand, the work by Mr. Godfrey 
struck us as a powerhouse of a composition, 
and we make that assessment confidently. The 
unfortunate fact that there were no program 
notes provided on the music does not deter us 
from feeling the energy, the electricity inherent 
in this quintet. Its subtitle, meaning literally 
“recollection-hope,” suggesting a transition 
in one's life, no doubt drove the composer's 
intentions. The opening adagio poco rubato is 
austere in tone with just a suggestion of de- 
Spair. But the following movement, marked con 
furore, is fast and indeed furious, a burst of ac- 
tivity that requires an extremely high degree of 
performer proficiency. The finale, adagio poco 
rubato; con anima pours out some of the most 
ambitious chamber music we have heard from 
any living composer. Here there is a lengthy 
solo passage for the pianist, an effective com- 
positional relief from the tutti sections and the 
big climaxes. Overall it was a work of music 
both superb in its craft and extraordinarily 
moving in its emotional content. 

The Cassatt played with its usual high level 
of dedication to the music; both contemporary 
works were world premieres. Only in the open- 
ing of the Godfrey were there a few shaky mo- 
ments, but by the time the piece ended those 
earlier glitches seemed trivial as the music's 
power fully asserted itself. Mr. Basquin did his 
part with the expected high degree of virtuos- 
ity. The Cassatt continues to impress with the 
cohesion that its followers have enjoyed in the 
20 years of its existence. 


An Orchestra that Deserves 
Its Venue 
by Peter Kroll 92006 
Brian Current: Symphonies in Slanted Time 
e Kristin Kuster: Myrrha * Derek Bermel: 
Elixir * Stephen Paulus: Erotic Spirits. 
Deborah Voigt, soprano; Steven Sloane, 
conductor, American Composers Orchestra, 
ACO Singers (Judith Clurman, Director). 
Carnegie Hall. May 3, 2006. 

It was really nice to be back in Carnegie's 
main hall with a full ACO. The program also 
was quite rewarding with two world premieres 
(Kuster, Bermel) and two New York premieres 
(Current, Paulus). Sadly, the hall was not very 
well attended. This does not bode well for new 
orchestral music. Pop music seems just too 
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owerful and devouring these days. 

Current’s work is based on an interesting 
onception: he writes that "Rather then write 
nusic for a steady metronome, I wondered if 
t were possible to make the change in tempo 
he normal state of the music." These constant 
empo changes make for "slanted time" but 
vhere the “textures renew themselves through 
vver-changing tempos.” 

This variation and renewal is evident in his 
:omposition. All sections of the orchestra are 
nvolved, and echoes of music swirl around the 
Youse. The waves are of different intensity, but 
jverall a gentleness pervades the piece. This 
istener found it appealing and moving. 

Bermel's nine-minute work used the whole 
10use. In addition to a group on stage which 
played the main song, the Second Tier balco- 
nies had two separate groups of instrumental- 
ists "providing a call-response counterpoint.” 
Ihe composition has soft lilting melodies with 
an Eastern feel to them. Dynamics vary but 
a rich, languorous sound is maintained along 
with the sense of a ritual dance. The piece re- 
ceived warm applause. 

Kuster’s piece uses selections from Ovid's 
text on Myrrha. She was turned into a tree for 
punishment of her Oedipal sin which itself was 
caused by a god’s jealousy. The myrrh’s tree 
sap is said to be her tears. The work is a won- 
derful mix of colors and textures, often bril- 
liantly pointillistic. But it also conveys pain, 
sadness and terror in soft but dramatic accom- 
paniments to the texts. The ACO singers were 
clearly heard and felt. This is a thrilling work 


'eborah Voight 
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Derek Bermel 


which deserves repeated performances. 

Paulus’ work was the highlight of the eve- 
ning. Its text is from a collection of poems 
about sensuality, love and longing. The eight 
settings include works from Asia, ancient 
Rome and Greece. The composer writes that 
"part of what fascinated me was that these 
ancient [texts] wanted to express themselves 
about the topics of love, romance, loneliness 
just as people do today." Paulus achieves an 
intriguing combination of timbres, rhythms, 
instrumental soli and orchestral tutti. The vo- 
cal soloist's diction was clear and incisive. 
He also writes that "There isn't much else to 
tell an audience about the work except that 
it is lyrical. I love creating melodies and love 
the human voice." And, with Voigt's beautiful 
voice and her emotional commitment to the 
pieces, his love came through marvelously. 


The "Arsenal" in the Kitchen 
by Anne O'Neill 92006 
Special contributor 

COMPCORD. Sergei Belikov: Angel’s Dance 
^(2000) * Patrick Hardish: Sonorities 
VIII* (2005-06) * Ruth Schonthal: Bells of 
Sarajevo (1997) * William Mayer: Octagon 
(1971) * Marta Ptaszynska: In memoriam 
John Paul II ^ (2005) * Elliott Schwartz: 
Crystal (2003) * Steve Reich: Nagoya Ma- 
rimbas (1994). Various performers. Pre- 
sented by Composers Concordance at New 
York U.s Frederick Loewe Theatre, May 25, 
2006. [^world premiere *NY premiere] 

This was an "offbeat" program for Compos- 
ers Concordance! Since 1983, Compcord has 
prided itself on its ability to offer multi-tim- 
bred programs limited in the size of forces. 
That fact hasn't affected the general quality 
of the concerts. So it's to the organization's 
credit that it undertook an experiment to- 
night, a program concentrating on the percus- 
sive nature of today's serious music, with the 
piano serving as an informed partner and the 
"kitchen" itself divided up into many pitched 
instruments. It made for a diverting yet strong 
"sit-up-and-take-notice" concert. 

There were three instrumental exceptions 


among the seven works programmed. Just 
before the last two “pots-and-pans” composi- 
tions, we heard an utterly masterful viola solo 
by Michael Hall of a piece by Marta Ptaszynska. 
It was a simple and yet affecting tribute to 
the late Pope John Paul II. Though she con- 
cedes that the work has a "mournful charac- 
ter" it never reached us as depressing in any 
way. The music sets exactly the right tone for 
an Icelandic prayer from the 9th century. The 
words are moving in their plea to God for the 
kind of inspiration an artist might ask for, 
e.g., ^..Give now my spirit Thy beauty. Fill all 
my days with Thy work!" (The late Pope was 
at one time an actor and did indeed love the 
arts.) The musical line supported the words 
with progressively lovely phrasing and color 
shifts, and Mr. Hall, playing it from memory, 
accommodated us with sheer involvement and 
a gorgeous tone. The selection struck us as a 
nicely thought out intermezzo amid the rattle 
and tinkle of percussion. 

The other two exceptions, unfortunately, 
could not match up to the £legia in sheer mu- 
sical rapture. Mr. Belikovs opening work for 
oboe and piano was intended to be "light" and 
“graceful,” but the less than gracious tones of 
the chromatic scale belied that hope. Sorry, 
but one can only sense that Mr. Belikov's years 
under Soviet oversight allowed him no contact 
with "angels," as they had no place in Marxist 
logic. His catching up with the West in musi- 
cal liberty may be coming at the cost of past 
inhibition. 

Ruth Schonthal is much more in tune with 
her feelings. Her Bells of Sarajevo was written 
during the Balkan conflict, and the composer ' 
was certainly among those moved by the tragic 
events of the mid-nineties. She is herself an 
escapee of the Holocaust, one of many who 
fled Germany in the thirties eventually to 
take up life in the U.S. So it's natural that 
one might wish to compare her "Bells" with 
another recent composition, Reverberations, in 
which she used a prepared piano to alter songs 
so closely associated with pre-Hitler Germany. 
It was her way of saying that the Third Reich 
is now the grotesque prism through which Ger- 
many's cultural past is viewed. It's a piece you 
cannot help but be affected by. 

But we don't get any hint of a similar sort 
of connectivity in this newer work, which was 
nonetheless earnestly performed by world- 
class clarinetist Esther Lamneck and pianist 
Martha Locke. The intended symbolism is cer- 
tainly there, the bells ring mournfully for the 
many victims and the prepared piano projects 
discords that audibly cry out in response to 
pain and suffering. But it only reminds us of 
the effect Reverberations had on us, that the 
composer still longed for the rich German tra- 
ditions of truth and beauty and logical explo- 
ration and that this was deeply engrained in 
her blood, in her very genes. Sarajevo, on the 
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other hand, seems comparatively remote and 
unvisited compared to Hamburg and Wien. 

Now to the kitchen menu, the stars of this 
rich meal. The immediate impression one gets 
from watching Tom Goldstein of the Goldstein- 
Hoffmann Duo is how intense and focused he 
is in performance. One sees his instruments as 
rather belonging to an arsenal, which he treats 
like weapons, those with much color and bril- 
liance, to be sure. But like weapons in skilled 
hands, Mr. Goldstein’s hits are always on tar- 
get, with Paul Hoffmann his essential “side 
gunner.” 


Marta Ptaszynska: 
“a Simple... affecting 
tribute” 


Marta Ptaszynska 


This was evident in the performance of 
Elliott Schwartz's Crystal, a work 18 minutes 
long that was commissioned by the duo. In 
response the composer gave them substantial 
ideas to work with, ideas that reflect the clar- 
ity, elegance, brittleness, fragility and, yes, 
violence of glass (as in Kristall-nacht). The 
work has its own logic and is cleverly craft- 
ed with melodies constructed from the duo’s 
own names, as well as those of others, e.g., 
Hindemith and McCartney (for Paul) and Arne 
and Tallis (for Tom). A shattering experience? 
Well, it’s a work that commands attention—it 
is involving, sometimes emotionally so—and 
we think it is one of Schwartz's finest concert 
works. 

Also very well done was William Mayer's 
Octagon, arranged here for two pianos. We 
had reviewed his orchestral version on disc 
before, but this in-the-flesh experience was so 
enthralling we were hitting the keys mentally 
right along with the two superb pianists, Judith 
Olson and Christopher Oldfather. With the lat- 
ter, a tall fellow, seated closer to the audience, 
it was easier for him to upstage Ms. Olson, 
which was a bit unfair, as both were quite alert 
to and in tune with Mayer's geometric plan. 
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There were many moments of virtuosity called 
for, which the side-by-side piano positioning 
rendered possible. (In fact, Mr. Oldfather told 
us some time later that two-piano "nesting" 
—where the players face each other— carries 
special problems with it that can be trou- 
bling). 

Pat Hardish's piece for timpani solo was of 
modest length, a bit over four minutes, but it 
managed to convey just about all of the pos- 
sibilities one can find in four big kettles. There 
was plenty of rhythmic interest, tonal variety, 
varied dynamics and all-around flexibility on 
display in this eighth solo study by the com- 
poser. One hopes he can lay claim to cover 
all of the major instruments during the rest 
of his life, depending among other things on 
the availability of performers like Peter Jar- 
vis, who demonstrated his vaunted skills here 
completely. 

Mr. Jarvis was also one of the two performers 
on the marimba, along with April McCloskey, 
who together form the Double Stop Percussion 
Duo. The selection was Steve Reich's Nagoya 
Marimbas, a rhythmic showpiece quite famil- 
iar to new music enthusiasts. The two were in 
perfect synch in this "two-part unison canon" 
with its almost inaudible shifts of phase and 
subtle melodic patterns. It made for a perfect 
ending to a slam-bang night of music. | 


from 


Gene Pritsker ©2006 

The Da Capo Chamber Players performed a 
program called ‘Ears to the East’ at Merkin on 
June 6th and certainly picked a winner for its 
commission number 100, with Shirish Korde’s 
Phoolan devi Songs (2006). It featured beauti- 
ful harmonies with incredible Indian melodies, 
melodies you usually here on a sitar or impro- 
vised by an Indian singer, but here they were 
written out and orchestrated for an ensemble 
consisting of the Da Capo quintet with viola, 
percussion, tabla, and a singer added. Also of 
note was 7simindao Ghmerto (1992) by Evan 
Ziporyn This was a well constructed and bril- 
liantly written piece of music with extended 
techniques like multiphonics that I enjoyed 
throughout, and Meighan Stoops rocked this 
baby on the bass clarinet. 


BLC 92006: 

Downtown Music Productions, starring 
Mimi Stern-Wolfe (director/pianist) and her 
resolute entourage, continues to offer qual- 
ity music on Sundays at St. Mark's Church in 
the East Village. "Quality" does not have to 
mean free of diversion, and diversion was, in 


fact, the theme of this unintended but coin- 
cidentally timed Father's Day program (June 
18, 2006), entitled "Music and Satire: Notes 
from the Underground." It ended charmingly 
with an unintended (we learned) nod to dads 
everywhere, the screening of the Dada classic 
Entr'Acte by Rene Clair. Get it? Mimi played Eric 
Satie's Cinema in accompaniment to the film. 
We also enjoyed some entertaining pieces by 
that dad of three outstanding offspring, Wil- 
liam Mayer, the recently turned octagenarian. 
His Unlikely Neighbors pulls down the fences in 
the name of togetherness by merging "Turtle 
Dove" with "California, Here I Come." And it 
really works. Try that on a bet. His Five Min- 
jatures, sung by countertenor Marshall Coid, 
all featured a resounding chord at the end so 
you don't miss the punch line. (One line went 
simply "No!" and was articulated brilliantly 
by cellist Daniel Barrett.) The satirical aspect 
was also met by Paul Bowles' perky Music for 
a Farce, which created a near orchestral effect 
in its tutti featuring but clarinet, trumpet, 
piano and percussion; Ilsa Gilbert read some 
of her satirical verses on musical masters; Mer- 
edith Barber and Frances Devine (soprano and 
mezzo) vocalized Rossini's classic Duo for Two 
Cats; Isabelle Ganz sang Mary Carol Warwick's 
The Seasons (with text by Abbie Lipschutz). 
And just before the finale we were treated to a 
seven-minute opera by Davide Zannoni, Blind 
Date and Alter Egos, with Barber and Devine 
again plus Joel Briel and Mark Peters, sim- 
ply but cleverly staged (without sets) by Lisa 
Brailoff. Who said Peter Schickele was the only 
game in town? 


By BLC and Mark Greenfest 92006: 

The American Composers Association's an- 
nual festival, held once again in New York in 
June, but now at the Thalia Theater, was one 
of the major new music events of the season, 
no doubt because of the venue, as well as the 
interesting works heard. Eight programs were 
presented, one of which involved the element 
of dance. Program 3 featured a Pocket Opera, 
Youth, by John Eaton, with a libretto by his 
daughter Estela Eaton. The work forces ideas 
about mythology and religion into a com- 
pressed format with four singers taking on five 
roles and seven players with a conductor. Also 
heard was Elliott Schwartz's Hall of Mirrors, a 
work that was good-humored and easy to lis- 
ten to, as well as well-played by the Radnovsky 
Sax Quartet. 


Leo Kraft 92006 

If the greatness of America lies in its diver- 
sity, our composers have certainly contributed 
to that variety and richness. The recent ACA 
festival at the Thalia in June offered an im- 
pressive array of musical styles and composi- 
tional approaches. Miriam Gideon's Bohmischer 


continued on page 33 
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SpeakingOU! 


LETTERS 


Well deserved 

I’m so pleased to hear about Richard Brooks 
— well deserved. 

Judith Shatin 

Charlottesville, VA 


Some Recognition — Finally 

I’m glad to hear that Richard is finally get- 
ting some recognition for his efforts ... I have 
deep respect for Richard ... for the ways he has 
always encouraged composers as well as the 
music they write, all the while being a really 
nice guy. Seriously. You don't find that very 
often. 

Steven L. Rosenhaus 

Flushing, NY 


One of Our Own 

Speaking for all of our composer members, 
the New York Composers Circle whole-heart- 
edly agrees with and applauds the New Music 
Connoisseur's selection of our dear colleague 
Richard Brooks as the New Music Champion for 
2006-2007! It was deeply satisfying for all of 
us at the NYCC to hear the news that the New 
Music Connoisseur has chosen to honor one 
of our own at a gala celebration this fall. This 
prestigious New Music Champion designation 
deservedly recognizes the efforts and accom- 
plishments of this long-standing creative artist, 
teacher, advocate, organizer and supporter, and 
prominent recording impresario on the new mu- 
sic landscape. This is a very proud and special 
moment for all of us who know and admire 
this genuine new music champion! Bravos all 
around!! 

John de Clef Pineiro 

NYCC Executive Director 


CRITICAL VIEW/S 


One question aspiring young musicians 
often ask of music journalists is how they can 
attract the attention of a critic. My answer 
is to emphasize that I work for a newspaper 
and cover the news. Young pianists, even 
exceptional ones, presenting themselves in a 
standard program of, say, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Ravel, may play very beautifully. 
Still, such programs put critics in an awk- 
ward position, in which they are essentially 
compelled to compare the new performances 
of the standard works with the great legacy of 
performances from the past, which is unfair to 
the young artist. But if that performer 
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includes an intriguing new or recent work or 
two, then a critic has news to report. It takes 
the pressure off the standard works. You can 
write about an exciting performance of a new 
piece and then add: not only that, this gifted 
pianist gave a quite fine account of a Chopin 
sonata. (Anthony Tommasini: Excerpt from a 
report on pianists Blair McMillen and Stephen 
Gosling, NY Times, October 7, 2005) 


PHILADELPHIA REPORT 


by Peter Burwasser 


This assessment of the new music scene in 
the Philadelphia area can be viewed on our 
website for vol. 1343/4. 


EDITORIAL 
MR. HOLLAND'S MAGNUM OPUS 


Bernard Holland has been called no friend 
to new music. But I don't believe he is an 
enemy either. As one who has posited from 
the beginning of this venture that good criti- 
cism was utterly essential to the future of 
contemporary music, I was delighted to read 
his recent piece in the New York Times extol- 
ling our cause in his understated way. I take 
the position that his voice has been missing 
from the local journalistic scene for too long. 
But others don't see that at all. During the 
time he served as the chief music critic at the 
Times there were always complaints about his 
views, a certain grumbling that, I believe, 
often misunderstood his intentions. When 
he brushed off the achievement of bringing 
Carlisle Floyd's opera Susannah to the Met, 
it sounded to some like a pan. Not at all. He 
simply was saying that the Met was not the 
place for so intimate a theater piece. He has 
always been consistent about the element of 
size and he makes the point now that 

Size does matter. How many famous pianists 

have I heard with reputations big enough to 

command full houses at Carnegie or Avery 

Fisher Hall who would be so much more 

effective in spaces seating 500 or fewer? 

Music is a business, and if you can sell more 

tickets, you do. The Metropolitan Opera 

House is bigger than it ought to be because, 

economically, it has to be. 

Holland wrote some years ago that new 
music concerts are presented, performed and 
attended by the same people. He saw those 
in the audience serving as the mirror image 
of those on stage. But he was not taking a 
swipe at new music for its limited size nor 
at the occasional clubhouse atmosphere in 
which music was written for each other. 

Well, perhaps these views just did not come 
across as particularly congenial. He was, in 
fact, being quite frank. But with the pass- 


ing of time one sees his outlook as seasoned 
and not the least ungrateful. Even though he 
wrote exactly the same thing back in the late 
20th century, his comments now seem easier 
to take within the softer context, perhaps. 

... more often than not, the composers and 

musicians onstage are being received by 

their colleagues sitting in the audience. A 

few weeks hence, perhaps in another place, 

the people onstage will be sitting in the 
audience, and the people in the audience 
will be up there playing. 

One does not believe for a minute that Mr. 
Holland's opus for 12 (unnamed) American 
composers at the Thalia and the Tenri Gallery, 
will inspire them to pursue their craft with 
any more vigor than they are doing now. They 
have long been addicted to the pursuit of 
their art and are far less interested in boosts 
from members of the press corps. 

Yet when we look back over some of the 
unsympathetic takes on modern music that 
have cropped up, those were much close 
to killer weeds than anything Holland ever 
wrote. One is reminded of that entrenched 
diatribe, the Agony of Modern Music, by Henry 
Pleasants. While it may be that Mr. Pleas- 
ants was simply reacting to a difficult time 
for contemporary music back in the 1950s, it 
was just too obvious that he had no ear and 
no use for any sort of dissonance or anything 
experimental or forward-looking. When he 
remarked to John Rockwell in the 1980's "We 
lost," he was in effect bowing to the tenacity 
shown by the advocates of contemporary art. 

Bernard Holland no doubt accepted that 
same tenacity long ago. He knows that there 
have always been and always will be those 
who pursue an art form—any art form—to 
the nth degree, perhaps as a sort of adven- 
ture as to how far it can be taken. Seemingly 
that would put him far ahead of Mr. Pleasants 
in terms of understanding art. 

But Holland has also come to see new 
music as limited by many constraints, not the 
least of which is the realization that his 12 
composers may never have a shot at Carnegie 
hall or Avery Fisher. What bothers some is his 
inference that there is no shame in small and 
that pursuit of the highest level of music- 
making is what really counts 

Concerts like the recent ones at the Thalia 

and Tenri are invariably played by young 

musicians of astonishing skill and evident 
devotion ... That these concerts go on—in- 
deed, thrive—tells us that music as an art 
keeps moving through time from generation 
to generation, from language to language 
and idea to idea. Such progress is usually 
unremarked by the serious music lover who 
looks to a Thomas Adés or the next grand 
premiere for signs of advances in music ... 

True greatness will always pursue universal- 

ity, but it is the very good and the local 
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that keep music's blood circulating. 

If his counter-critics find that assessment 
damning, I challenge them to take a deep 
breath, sit down and write a more truth- 
ful and reasoned analysis of the new music 
scene. Otherwise, they may as well play the 
ostrich and bury their heads in the sand. 

(Quotes are from "Contemporary Music's 
Hope Is Writ Small, Not Large," NY Times, July 
5, 2006.) 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


Austrian-Hungarian composer György Ligeti 
died in Vienna at the age of 83 on June 12th 
after suffering a serious illness. We have 
lost one of the greatest composers of the 
20" century. 

He was an adventurer in form and expression 
and a great visionary of contemporary music. 
His richly varied output was uncompromising 
and indi- 
vidual. He 
moved far 
away from 
aesthetic 
trends, his 
music char- 
acterized by 
fresh — and 
unortho- 
dox ideas. 
Any form of 
dogmatism 
was foreign 
to his na- 
ture, his en- 
tire oeuvre 
marked by radical turning points. 

Atmosphéres, the orchestral work he creat- 
ed in 1961, made him instantly well-known. In 
this piece, he worked almost completely with- 
out traditional melodic, harmonic and rhyth- 
mic parameters and concentrated on sounds 
with constantly changing textures. After his 
intensive work at the Studio fiir Elektronische 
Musik of the WDR in Cologne in the 1950's 
and the development of micropolyphony in 
the 1960's, his personal style became simpler 
and more transparent in the 1970’s. And, as 
if wanting to withdraw from the predominat- 
ing musical tendencies, he began to use tonal 
sounds again. 

In the 80's and 90's, Ligeti expanded his 
musical horizons again, using structural prin- 
ciples of African drumming in his works: the 
fanatic of the intricate developed new complex 
polyrhythmic techniques. They form the basis 
of the three collections of his Etudes pour 
piano which are considered to be the most im- 
portant piano music of the end of the 20 cen- 
tury. (Excerpted from the web site of Schott 
Music, his publisher) 


Gyorgy Ligeti 
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Donald Martino 


Donald Martino passed away on December 
8, 2005, while on a cruise with his wife in 
the Caribbean off the coast of Antigua. He suf- 
fered a heart attack following complications 
of diabetes. 

The musical influences of Donald Martino 
(1931-2005) included his jazz clarinet train- 
ing, Italian bandsman Frank Lieto, twelve-note 
compositional techniques, and the music of 
Bela Bartok and Milton Babbitt. He used the 
twelve-note system in a more personal man- 
ner, creating works notable for their expressive 
intensity. 

Born in Plainfield, New Jersey, Martino 
played in various bands as a teenager and 
Started composing at 15. He went on to study 
composition at Syracuse and Princeton Uni- 
versities, where his teachers included Ernst 
Bacon, Milton Babbitt, and Roger Sessions. 
From 1954-1956 he also studied with Luigi 
Dallapiccola on a Fulbright scholarship in Flor- 
ence, Italy. Martino’s academic career contin- 
ued as a professor at Princeton, Yale, and as 
chair of the composition department at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. In the 
1980's he taught at Brandeis U. and Harvard in 
Cambridge, from which he retired as professor 
emeritus in 1992. 

Martino’s many honors include the Brandeis 
University Creative Arts Award, three Guggen- 
heim fellowships, Kennedy Center Friedheim 
Award, and a Pulitzer Prize for his chamber 
work Notturno (1973). He was active as a guest 
lecturer and composer-in-residence. Martino’s 
music is published by his company Dantalian, 
and has been recorded on the Albany, Boston, 
Capstone, Centaur, CRI, Koch International, 
New World, and Ongaku labels. (Excerpts from 
the website Art of the States.) 


Opera conductor and director, Sarah 
Caldwell, died on March 23rd at age 82. 

She helped bring creative, unique, worth- 
while opera productions into being, while 
breaking the musical gender barrier. There were 
many who disagreed with her views on pro- 
duction and musical choice, but she also had 
a large following of supporters. She brought 
some highly acclaimed but difficult operas to 
Boston, including Roger Sessions' Montezuma, 
Berlioz's Les Troyens, Bellini’s I Capuleti et I 
Montecchi, Schoenberg's Moses und Aron and 
Prokofiev's War and Peace. 

Over the years she presented opera produc- 
tions completely shunning all prior perfor- 
mance traditions related to those works. She 
was now controversial and she was newswor- 
thy. The November 1975 Time cover featured 
her picture over the caption “Music’s Wonder 
Woman." 

Sarah Caldwell, became the first female to 
conduct at the Metropolitan Opera. At the New 
York City Opera she directed unusual produc- 
tions of the modernists, e.g. Richard Strauss' 
Anadne auf Naxos and Werner Henze's Der 
Junge Lord, as well as unique treatments of 
Verdi's Falstaff and Rossini's I| Barbiere de 
Seville. 


Sarah Caldwell 


Although praised for her productions, she 
was criticized for her careless sartorial appear- 
ance, and in later years not rehired to conduct 
in a growingly conservative America, obsessed 
with cosmetically correct looks and the stress 
on public image. 

Despite excellent efforts at the Keith Memo- 
rial Theater in Boston and later at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, ill health forced her to leave 
her duties in 1999, and she finally retired. But 
she has left a mark on the opera world that 
will persist in the memory. (by Larry Vide) 
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Ruth Schonthal died at age 82. Born in 
Hamburg, Germany in 1924, she started com- 
posing at five and was accepted as the young- 
est student at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. 
In 1938, Hitler’s policy of persecutions forced 
her to interrupt her studies, and the family left 
for Stockholm. There she was accepted, again 
as the youngest student and only foreigner, 
at the Royal Academy of Music. In 1941, yet 
again because of political insecurity, she and 
her family had to leave Stockholm. In Mexico, 
where she stayed for five years, she studied 
with Manuel M. Ponce. 

Her early compositions were performed 
often and to much acclaim. After winning a 
piano competition, she appeared as soloist in 
her own Piano Concerto at the Palacio de Bel- 
las Artes. Soon thereafter she met Paul Hin- 
demith, who invited her to study with him at 
Yale University on a scholarship. She gradu- 
ated in 1948 summa cum laude. Her extensive 
and highly diverse oeuvre is performed inter- 
nationally. In 1994 she received the Interna- 
tional Heidelberger Künstlerinnen Preis, was 
honored with an exhibit of her work and life at 
the Prince Carl am Kornmarkt Museum in Hei- 
delberg. In the summer of 1999, to celebrate 


Ruth Schonthal 


her 75^ Birthday, the Akademie der Künste in 
Berlin arranged concerts, exhibits and lectures 
of her music and purchased and catalogued 
her complete archives. That birthday was also 
celebrated at New York University with a con- 
cert of her music performed by members of the 
music faculty. Her music has been recorded on 
the Leonarda, Cambria, Capstone, Koch, Albany 
and Academy labels. (By Joseph Pehrson; see 
his personal tribute on page 7) 
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Lorraine Hunt Lieberson 


NEW YORK— Mezzo-soprano Lorraine Hunt 
Lieberson died on July 3" at her home in San- 
ta Fe, New Mexico, with her husband, compos- 
er Peter Lieberson, at her side. She was 52. The 
singer had battled breast cancer in recent years 
and canceled performances in 2005 and 2006 
because of back problems. Her death shocked 
the music world because she often kept details 
about her health private, said Richard Gaddes, 
general director of the Santa Fe Opera. 

"Nonetheless," he said, "she was in a class 
of her own." 

"Her voice was so extraordinarily beautiful," 
he said. "She was just an amazing musician 
and very serious about her work. She was tow- 
ering, really." 

Musical America named her vocalist of the 
year in 2001. 


Dika Newlin, who composed a symphony at 
11, became a distinguished composer and mu- 
sicologist and emerged, in her 70's and 80's, 
as a most unlikely punk rocker, died on July 
22™ in Richmond, Va. She was 82. The cause 
was compli- 
cations of a 
broken arm 
she suffered 
on June 30, 
said Sabine 
Feisst, a 
professor of 
musicology 
at Arizona 
State Uni- 
versity who 


Dika Newlin 


is writing a book on Dr. Newlin. 

"It is hard to find out about me because 
I'm involved in so many different things," Dr. 
Newlin said in an interview with The Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch in 1996. One continuing 
thread: she was a professor at various univer- 
sities until her retirement from Virginia Com- 
monwealth University two years ago. 

Her latest incarnation was as leather-clad, 
bright-orange-haired punk rocker and occa- 
sional Elvis impersonator, belting out songs 
like Love Songs for People Who Hate Each Other, 
which she wrote herself. 

Dr. Newlin's earlier prominence grew out of 
her studies as a teenager with the composer 
Arnold Schoenberg. Dr. Newlin, among the last 
surviving pupils of Schoenberg, wrote the en- 
try on him for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Dr. Feisst called Dr. Newlin one of the pio- 
neers of Schoenberg research in America. Dr. 
Newlin's doctoral dissertation was published as 
the book Bruckner, Mahler, Schoenberg (1947, 
1968). She also translated Schoenberg's works 
from German to English, and her publication 
of diaries she kept as his student provide some 
of the most intimate glimpses of him. [By 
DOUGLAS MARTIN (WYT, July 28, 2006,); The 
Arts/Cultural Desk - Late Ed. - Final, Section 
A, Page 27, Col. 3] 


Leighton Kerner, the longtime music critic 
of New York's Village Voice, died on April 29", 
Opera News reports. He was 79. Kerner also 
wrote for Opera News, Musical America, and 
Travel & Leisure. Born in Somerville, Massachu- 
setts, Kerner studied at Tufts University and 
Boston College. He wrote for Women's Wear 
Daily before moving to the Voice in 1955, the 
year it was founded. He wrote for the paper 
until 2004. 

Mr. Kerner was a recipient of New Music 
Connoisseur's award for outstanding new music 
journalism in 2000 and one of the critics whom 
we quickly recognized at concerts and chatted 
with. He could always be observed following 
the score of the work being played. Leighton 
was amenable and courteous in manner and 
did not shrink from conversation with people 
whom he hardly knew. 

According to Opera News, Kerner won two 
ASCAP/Deems Taylor Awards and a letter of 
distinction from the American Music Center. In 
his obituary, Opera News editor F. Paul Driscoll 
wrote, "Although Leighton's critical standards 
were shaped by long and distinguished service 
in his chosen field—he was a sharp-eyed wit- 
ness to all of the most important events in 
the musical life of New York for a half-century 
and the range of his knowledge was stagger- 
ing—he never lost the ability to be excited by 
a new singer, a new composer, or a new piece 
of music." (Comments by By Ben Mattison of 
Playbill and BLC) 
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Edward Jablonski 


Edward Jablonski, an author with a pen- 
chant for musical biography and history, died 
on from heart failure. He was 81. 

Jablonski combined these two interests in 
childhood by hanging out in airports and lis- 
tening to music. He earned a Silver Star serving 
in the United States Army Field Artillery dur- 
ing World War II, then graduated from the New 
School for Social Research. While working for 
the March of Dimes, Jablonski started writing 
record reviews and liner notes for albums. This 
hobby eventually turned into a distinguished, 
five-decade career in publishing. 

Jablonski's expertise in aviation and aerial 
warfare was the focus of several books, includ- 
ing the four-volume series Airwar, and two 
pictorial histories of World Wars I and II and 
several more. 

But he was best known for chronicling the 
lives of America's greatest songwriters and 
composers. As a teenager, Jablonski started a 
correspondence with Ira Gershwin, a letter ex- 
change that turned into a life-long friendship. 
Jablonski and Lawrence D. Stewart wrote The 
Gershwin Years in 1958, a biography featuring 
previously unavailable material from the per- 
sonal archives of the Gershwin family. Jablon- 
ski also penned its 1992 follow-up, Gershwin 
Remembered. His final book was the 1999 
biography Irving Berlin: American Troubadour. 
(Posted by Marty Jurow on March 3, 2004 on 
the web) 


[All of the above obituaries are excerpts of fuller 
texts which may be found on our website, www.new- 
musicon.org] 


^ 
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LEHRMAN'S 
MUSINGS 
On Opera 


NEW OPERAS AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF LIBRETTISTS 
by Leonard Lehrman 92006 


Both on Broadway and in the opera house, it 
would be hard to name anyone currently work- 
ing either as composer or librettist more gifted 
than Stephen Sondheim. The late Cy Coleman, 
the subject of an entertaining and loving trib- 
ute at the 92™ Street & May 23%, came close 
to writing opera, or operetta, only once in his 
long career, with On The Twentieth Century, 
in collaboration with Betty Comden and the 
late Adolph Green, who got their start work- 
ing with Leonard Bernstein. Judy Kaye, who 
replaced Madeleine Kahn in the female lead in 
that show and has gone on to a stellar Broad- 
way career, sang the beautiful duet "Our Pri- 
vate World" as a solo. (Was there no baritone 
available to pair with her? One wonders.) 

Writer Charles Kondek has created a gor- 
geous libretto, at least for the first act of Can- 
tor Gerald Cohen's opera in progress, Sarah 
And Hagar, heard in concert at Temple Shaa- 
ray Tefila in Manhattan May 22". Kondek's 
previous libretti included works set by Harold 
Blumenfeld and the late Hugo Weisgall (his 
Esther, which starred Lauren Flanigan). (The 
latter was Cohen's teacher at Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary.) The direction the piece will take 
in Act II is eagerly awaited. 

Librettist Charles Bernstein was represented 
by two operas staged in New York in 2005: 
Shadowtime by Brian Ferneyhough, a medita- 
tion on the life and work of Walter Benjamin, 
presented in Munich in May 2004 and at the 
Lincoln Center Festival in June 2005; and Blind 
Witness News, an earlier opera with music by 
Ben Yarmolinsky, presented by Cantiamo Opera 
four times in December at the Church of St. 
Paul and St. Andrew on the Upper West Side. 

Point of disclosure: I've been a friend and 
colleague of Charles's since we did a Marat'/ 
Sade at Harvard together 36 years ago, and 
Composers Concordance presented a setting I 
wrote of a poem of his sung by Paul Sperry and 
Helene Williams May 27, 2004. But I think I 
can still say, impartially, that the Ferneyhough 
was intermittently fascinating, while the Yar- 
molinsky was unremittingly entertaining. 


Leonard Lehrman 


The latest entry in the new opera sweep- 
stakes, Tobias Pickers An American Tragedy, 
based on the eponymous Theodore Dreiser 
novel, opened at the Met Dec. 2, 2005, fervently 
conducted by James Conlon, with a dream cast 
that included Nathan Gunn as Clyde Griffiths, 
Patricia Racette as his first love interest, 
Roberta Alden, Susan Graham as his second 
love interest Sondra Finchley, and Dolora Zajick 
as his mother, who completely steals the show 
in the last act. The night we saw it, Dec. 16, 
Graham was ill, and replaced by a radi- 
ant Kirstin Chavez, who sang as though the 
role had been written for her. (We found out 
later—from the composer—that it had been, 
but Graham, with greater star power, got to 
premiere it.) 

The work has been diligently researched, 
with sets by Adrienne Lobel based on photo- 
graphs of the actual sites in which the real- 
life characters lived (in and around Cortland, 
NY), whom Dreiser adapted in his novel. Fran- 
cesca Zambello is credited both as director 
and as dramaturge. One hesitates to criticize 
too harshly such a well-intentioned venture, 
except to say that Gene Scheer is not unfortu- 
nately in the same class with any of the above 
librettists. In its American historical love tri- 
angle structure, the work bears a strong resem- 
blance to Douglas Moore's & John Latouche's 
Ballad Of Baby Doe. But the earlier work is 
much stronger, primarily because of Latouche's 
poetic contribution. Racette's letter aria at the 
beginning of Picker's second act comes closest 
to that poetry, and indeed the music seems 
closest to Moore at that moment. But at other 
times there seems to be a disjunction between 
word and tone, with the orchestra veering 
off onto Stravinskian tangents that are never 
uninteresting but only rarely compelling. 

One hopes for better operas to be written 
for these wonderful singers. 


M 
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RECORDS 


Selected xecent releases. 


Array 


Jane Solose, piano 


New Voices 
Contemporary American Piano Music 
with Jeffrey Jacob 


The Interactive Saxophone wo 
with John Vana 


From a Far-Off World 


with Demetrius Spaneas, saxophone 


Hammers & Strings 
The Violin & Piano Sonatas of Charles [ves a. 
with Lisa Tipton, violin and Adrienne Kim, piano BEERMAN XY 
UNPLUGGED 4/2. 


Points of Entry 
The Laurels Project, vol. 1 
with Nina Assimakopolous, flute 


HAMMERS*STRINGS | 
phu para ae : dn 


xpedit On 


Beerman Unplugged, almost oo I 


music of Burton Beerman 


Songs in Transit 
An American Expedition 
with Melanie Mitrano 


Dayid Beanctt Loma 


Chanter Ia 


Additionally, Capstone Records produces series devoted to the 
music of members of the Society of Composers, Inc., the Long 
Island Composers Alliance, and the Connecticut Composers. 


www.capstonerecords.org 
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Initial Plunge into Opera 
by David Cleary 92006 
Elliott Carter: What Next?; Asko Concerto. 
ECM New Series 1817 — Time: 52:08 

Unique among composers, Elliott Carter 
decided to take his initial plunge into opera 
just short of age 90. What Next? (1997-98), 
with libretto by Paul Griffiths based on a sce- 
nario created specially for this work, concerns 
an auto accident and the resultant behavior of 
its six seemingly unhurt victims. 

What Next? is in one act, constructed from 
38 segments that flow uninterruptedly into 
each other. These segments are organized 
into two scenes, each cadenced by a chaotic 
ensemble of voices which attains a climactic 
point. Each half is prefaced by a sizable in- 
strumental, passage; perhaps the most striking 
moment in the opera is the first of these non- 
vocal introductions, an energetically clangor- 
ous section heavy with clattering percussion 
meant to suggest the opening car wreck. 

The characters all seem consumed by their 
own self-serving agendas, to the point where 
they talk past each other (at times in Theater 
of the Absurd language recalling Beckett or 
Ionesco) and remain mired at the crash site, 
unable to attend the wedding to which they 
had apparently been traveling. 

Music here is cast in Carter’s usual Atlantic 
Coast ethos, featuring angular vocal writing, 
an active yet unobtrusive orchestral backing, 
and a rapidly unfolding dissonant harmonic 
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language. It pleases much as a concert piece, 
though how it may work on stage is hard to 
predict. On first hearing, one may understand- 
ably wonder if this opera presents strong op- 
portunities for dramatic action. We'll have to 
see it staged to find out. 


What Next?: 
"It pleases much 
as a concert piece..." 


This release concludes with Carter's Asko 
Concerto (2000). Scored for large mixed cham- 
ber ensemble of sixteen players, it updates the 
Baroque era concerto grosso. Full ensemble 
ritornelli alternate with small groupings con- 
sisting of a solo, two duets, two trios, and a 
quintet. Despite its clangorous sound world, 
this offering is surprisingly light on its feet 
—bubbly, felicitous, and loaded with high- 
spirited charm. 

What Next? appears here as a recorded live 
presentation, but sound in both this entry and 
the concerto is excellent, as is editing in the 
latter composition. Performances are first- 
rate. The six singers (Valdine Anderson, Dean 
Elzinga, Emanuel Hoogeveen, William Joyner, 
Sarah Leonard, and Hilary Summers) manage 
Carter's virtuoso-caliber vocal parts well. The 
Netherlands Radio Chamber Orchestra, led by 
Peter Eotvos, plays both works with flair and 
accuracy. Well worth hearing. 


On the Right Track 
by Leonard Lehrman 92006 
"SONGS IN TRANSIT: AN AMERICAN EXPEDI- 
TION, 19 songs by eight composers. Mela- 
nie Mitrano, soprano 92006. Capstone 
CPS-8756 — Time: 55:03 

Mitrano sings her own settings of two of 
her own texts and one of E.E. Cummings; Beth 
Anderson's of her own and H.W. Auden's texts; 
and Allen Jaffe's of Deborah Atherton's text, 
all accompanied by Judith Munro de Wette. 
Composers accompany her in their own works: 
Tom Cipullo's four settings of Marilyn Kallet, 
Lori Laitman's of Sara Teasdale and Dana Gioia, 
Lee Hoiby's three of Elizabeth Bishop, Paul 
Moravec's of Wendy Lamb and his wife Martha, 
and David Del Tredici's of Carla Drysdale. Also 
included is Gene Pritsker's "Perirrhanterium" 
on a text by George Herbert. 

This is a deliberately provocative album 
by an extremely talented performer who has 
brought out the best in all the composer/ 
pianists who have been fortunate enough to 


work with her. The provocation is more in 
the attitude, exemplified by the cover photo 
in which the soprano is sitting on a railroad 
track, seemingly daring a train to come run her 
over. The musical styles are for the most part 
neo-classical, and quite attractive, the one 
exception being the Pritsker, which dispenses 
with the piano in favor of a metallic track that 
sounds completely out of place here. 

Cipullo gets to chime in vocally—quite 
humorously and effectively—in "The Pocket- 
book," the third song in his delightful four- 
song cycle, How to Get Heat Without Fire. Lori 
Laitman's setting of Dana Gioia's "Money" is 
one of her best. Lee Hoiby is to be thanked 
not only for his sensitively romantic text-set- 
ting and playing, but also for arranging for the 
patronage of Claudine Osterrieth, who funded 


Melanie Mitrano 


the printing of all the texts (99% of which are 
excellently articulated) in this well-produced 
album (though there might have been a few 
more seconds' pause between works by differ- 
ent composers). Moravec's Two Popular Songs, 
especially "Main Street U.S.A.," are the catchi- 
est (somewhere between Ives and Sondheim); 
Del Tredici's "New Year's Eve" is the pianistically 
showiest — in fact it's practically a piano con- 
certo with voice: Sinding meets Rachmaninoff 
interwoven with "Auld Lang Syne." Mitrano's 
own works are enhanced by her most seduc- 
tive singing, as she obviously enjoys the op- 
portunity to display both musical and dramatic 
range therein. No danger here of her "being 
swallowed up by a piano." Her charisma comes 
through clearly, even without what must be 
a compelling physical presence. I would dis- 
pute her assertion that a singer must never 
use music in a performance; but if she ever 
decides she'd like to memorize and sing any of 
my songs, I'd certainly have no objection. 
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Winds Dancing Across the Fields 
by BLC ©2006 

‘RICHARD NUNEMAKER: THE LOUISVILLE 
PROJECT. Jody Rockmaker: Rothko Land- 
scapes (2000) Marc Satterwhite: Clarinet 
Quintet (2002); Las Viudas de Calama 
(2001) M. William Karlins: Just a Line 
from Chameleon (2001); Improvisation on 
“Lines Where Beauty Lingers.” (2002) Mei- 
ra M. Warshauer: Shevet Achim (2001). Mr. 
Nunemaker, Bb and bass clarinets; mem- 
bers, Louisville [wind] quartet; guest art- 
ists. Arizona University Recordings, AUR 
CD 3127. (TT=not given) 

A challenge to those who posit that liner 
notes are not needed to understand new mu- 
sic: don't try that with this CD! How can you 
even begin to judge the opening work of Jody 
Rockmaker until you are made aware that its 
seemingly mysterious murmurs and sudden 
multiphonic shrieks have a visual theme un- 
derlying the piece and a commissioner's spe- 
cial intentions in terms of its scoring? Maybe 
the latter fact will prove merely incidental to 
the listener, but the reference to paintings by 
a major American painter has to arouse the 
imagination. There is a long tradition behind 
this creative choice, encompassing the likes of 
Granados (Goya) and Mussorgsky (Hartmann) 
in the 19^ century and Gunther Schuller (Klee), 
Einojuhani Rautavaara (Van Gogh), Morton 
Feldman (Pollock), Pink Floyd (Dali) and surely 
many others in the 20". Occasionally, the in- 


"Nunemaker's bass 
clarinet playing here is 
simply breathtaking." 


Richard Nunemaker 
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dividual phenomenon 
of synaesthesia (the 
mental appearance of 
colors produced when 
hearing specific musi- 
cal tones) asserts it- 
self, leaving the non- 
participant in the dark, 
so to speak. But for 
the most part compos- 
ers have successfully 
created works with 
musical contours out 
of their impressions 
of an inherently static 
art form. So perhaps 
in that sense Mr. Rock- 
maker's landscapes are 
unsuccessfully drawn. 
On the other hand, if 
his intention was sim- 
ply the evocation of a 
mood, that is perfectly 
valid. Unfortunately, 
we confess an igno- 
rance of these paint- 
ings, which disquali- 
fies us from making a 
reasoned judgment. 

Except for Mr. Sat- 
terwhite's Clarinet 
Quintet, the remain- 
ing selections on this 
program are also inspired by cross-aesthetic 
ideas. But even the quintet, after two move- 
ments with dynamically contrasting sections, 
becomes in the end an elegiac statement 
with an emotionally rich and fully melodic 
part for each instrument, especially the bass 
clarinet, leaving one to wonder whom the com- 
poser might have had in mind. If so, he does 
not say. 

The quintet is an ambitious 19-minute work. 
There is a struggle in the first movement be- 
tween polite and brash elements that remains 
unresolved. The second movement is delicate 
and scherzo-like. We think the third movement 
ends this work satisfyingly, and that Mr. Sat- 
terwhite wisely chose not to go on to a pre- 
viously planned fourth movement. This deci- 
sion brings to mind Schubert's two-movement 
"Unfinished Symphony," which musicologists 
and critics consider one of the most complete 
works ever written. 

The Widows of Calama is based on a poem by 
Marjorie Agosin. From the excerpts quoted and 
translated into English, we sense it is a touch- 
ing and perhaps painfully beautiful statement 
dedicated to the women whose husbands were 
taken from them ("disappeared") to be slaugh- 
tered in the desert by a cruel Chilean dicta- 
tor. The stanza that grabbed us by the throat 
is this: 

The widows danced with a feather 
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of the silent sand 

That is what the desert widows did 

They made paper flowers 

To fill the empty shoes 

One of them gave me the hand of 

a dead child 

And as I took it, it changed 

Into a flower of the wind. 

The dance she refers to is the cueca sola, 
which these widows are said to perform in 
their anguish in the town’s central square as 
they cry out for justice. It is the major section 
of this near-ten-minute work. The dance is de- 
signed as a valse triste, and it is terrifyingly 
grotesque music which is not at all in three- 
quarter time. When it cannot be played out 
any longer, the pleading, the awful distress of 
the dance seems to subside and the dance sim- 
ply comes to an end. Injustice has prevailed. 

We have criticized composers before for 
venturing into territory that should not be 
trespassed, i.e., the very personal ideas ex- 
pressed in poetry whose vocal music is already 
there. But to underline the sentiments of po- 
etry with instrumental music is quite another 
matter, and we can see that Mr. Satterwhite 
was truly moved to write such music. It most 
powerfully commemorates a horror and the po- 
etic chronicling of that horror, and we applaud 
him for it. 

There is another work on this disc that grows 
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out of very deep political roots. It follows the 
“Widows” and ends the CD. Shevet Achim, by 
Meira Warshauer, is translated from the Hebrew 
as “Brothers Dwell” and implies an ironic ob- 
servation which the composer has seized on. 
It is that Israelis and Palestinians are descen- 
dants of Isaac and Ishmael respectively, the 
sons of Abraham, the patriarch of both Juda- 
ism and Islam. And she backs that up with 
the words of Psalm 133: “May these brothers 
and sisters, these two peoples, soon dwell to- 
gether in harmony and the unity of peace.” 
The music follows that notion faithfully, the 
two bass clarinets at first in a serious musical 
confrontation, brandishing their weapons— 
multiphonics, quarter-tones, flutter-tonguing, 
tremolos, extreme register leaps, raspberries 
that seem to shout profanities—before finding 
the overtones in the low end [sic] of the in- 
strument so that the struggle comes to an end 
and the music transcends into a harmonious 
mode. Ah, were it so that music could resolve 
our political dissonances. 

The titles of the two compositions by Mr. 
Karlins are actually drawn from other musical 
compositions of his. Just a line from Chame- 
leon derives from a piece called Chameleon by 
Karlins. It has two contrasting sections, one 
more or less slow and long lined, the other 
much more staccato and rhythmic. The music 
has a few nice touches. 

We found his Improvisation far more interest- 
ing, however. It starts out with music that has 
no vibrato or rubato, a kind of blah prelude to 
the jazzier section to come. Although the com- 
poser makes it clear he wants everything to be 
played as written, he also throws in a sort of 
mixed signal, that the player is free to styl- 
ize his passages. With the music getting very 
rhythmically quirky this gives Mr. Nunemaker 
an opportunity to really shine and then some. 
This is not solo music for someone seated 
comfortably on a bandshell; this is music for 
a tightrope artist, for a world-class player who 
knows only too well that the slightest slip will 
send him crashing down into ignominy. None 
of that! Nunemaker's bass clarinet playing here 
is simply breathtaking. 

And so was his playing elsewhere, as well as 
that of all the musicians. We should cite the 
on-target piano performance of Krista Wallace- 
Boaz in “Widows,” the unwavering partnership 
between Nunemaker and Timothy Zavadil in 
the Warshauer piece, and the playing of the 
Louisville Quartet in the Clarinet Quintet, es- 
pecially in those final soft solo turns. 

It is a worthy project that Mr. Nunemaker 
has undertaken with his longtime associate 
Paul English and should be recognized by ev- 
ery devotee of contemporary American music 
as such. Some will no doubt contend that doc- 
uments like the Louisville Project, three years 
in the making, come much too late in the 
game, that those often problematic musical 
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elements we hear are now passé. But wasn’t it 
Beethoven who brought Classicism to its high- 
est art? Weren't the Romantics pretty much 
wrapped up in themselves until Wagner, Bruck- 
ner and Mahler, the Gurrelieder of Schoenberg 
brought the movement to its ultimate worldly 
state? If they say it’s time to move on we may 
agree. But move onto what? We happen to be- 
lieve that in the late 20 century dodecaphony, 
atonality, dissonance, multiphonics and those 
other modern practices were not the problem 
at all but rather how they were misused. Lis- 
tening to this disc should convince that those 
approaches have been resurrected to great ef- 
fect. We heartily recommend this CD. 


The View from the Baltic Sea 
by David Cleary ©2006 
Erkki-Sven Tuur: Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra; Aditus; Exodus. ECM New Series 

1830 — Time: 61:09 

Judging from this release, the prolific and 
remarkable mid- 
career Estonian 
composer Erkki- 
Sven Tuur is 
eminently worth 
discovering. 

The three se- 
lections here, 
all for orchestra, 
show oblique 
traces of other 
tonemeisters 
while fashioning 
a style that eas- 
ily transcends 
anybody else's 
oeuvre to project 
a distinctive and compelling voice. Berio's and 
Ligeti's virtuosic large ensemble compositions 
are in Tuur's ear, as is minimalism from both 
sides of the Atlantic. Touches of Schnittke and 
Adés can also be discerned, but this Estonian's 
technical facility outpaces either of them. The 
music is not tonal, but does bear scalar fin- 
gerprints. 

The Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (1998) 
consists of a lengthy and intense scherzo, es- 
sentially a variation set on its opening violin 
arpeggio figure; a still and slow midsection, 
built from cluster harmonies and describing a 
narrative curve shape; and a brash and busy 
toccata finale. The violin writing is showy and 
challenging, yet idiomatic and telling. Here, 
as in the other selections on the CD, scoring 
is colorful and splendidly balanced, even at its 
most dense. It's a first-rate listen. 

Both Aditus (2000, revised 2002) and Exo- 
dus (1999) are stun-level gripping pieces, full- 
throated and brimming with ferocious visceral 
energy. The former builds a vibrant edifice 
from pyramid-stacked cluster ideas that faintly 
recall those of Arvo Part’s massed cello opus, 


Erik-Sven Tuur 


Fratres. But it’s not a strictly minimalist opus; 
these clusters are expressed in more varied 
ways than anyone might think possible. Exo- 
dus gets closest to the minimalist aesthetic, 
but even here the persistent repeated note 
patterns restlessly shift pitch, are surrounded 
by myriad elaborations, and endure all man- 
ner of interruptions in their headlong rush to 
climax. This work’s quiet, ecstatic close sur- 
prises and really convinces. Structures in both 
compositions seem intuitive, but satisfying. 
And the scoring is virtuoso-caliber vibrant and 
multi-hued. 


Erkki-Sven Tuur: 
A composer "...eminently 
worth discovering.” 


Performances are terrific. Led by Paavo Jarvi, 
the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 
tackles this challenging fare with conspicuous 
success. Violin soloist Isabelle van Keulen puts 
forth a big, penetrating tone and technique to 
burn in both hands. Sound is top-flight. Ex- 
cept for one bad splice a little over halfway 
through the violin concerto’s first movement, 
production is excellent. Run, do not walk, to 
obtain a copy of this splendid CD. 


In brief... 


Stravinsky: The Rite of Spring. Performed 
by The Fireworks Ensemble. 

“This may be the hottest new classical band 
in New York. Call it what you will, their per- 
formances are astute and extremely entertain- 
ing... I have never seen happier performers 
and a more relaxed and receptive audience... 
Run, don’t walk, to their next performance and 
buy their CDs too. This eclectic ensemble of 
flute, sax, violin, cello, bass, guitar, percus- 
sion, and keys is magic. The experience is ec- 
static.” (Mark Greenfest, as excerpted from a 
full review of a live performance by Fireworks 
which appears on its website) 


Igor Stravinsky 
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And we thoroughly agree with  Mark's 
assessment from listening to the CD of "Rite." 
The group really understands this music to the 
bone. There are moments when one is trans- 
fixed by the thought that this is what Stravin- 
sky had in the deep recesses of his mind for 
this piece: a small group of players who could 
handle the subtle harmonies and still sound 
genuinely primeval in projection. Of course, 
it cannot match the full symphony orchestra 
during the Sacrificial Dance in which the poly- 
rhythmic percussive vibes from such a force 
are overwhelmingly visceral. And there are 
other sections requiring very dense textures 
that cannot be duplicated by eight players. 
Still in all, we hear things we have never heard 
before, and we feel this is a one-of-a-kind tour 
de force. 

One particular gripe: We cannot take seri- 
ously the contention of the CD's annotator 
that Stravinsky is the original rock and roll 
composer. That kind of hype does not serve 
classical or any genre of music well at all. 
If the youth of today who do not know this 
work, know little about its history (that it was 
composed and performed for use in a ballet 
by Diaghilev in 1913 and caused a riot in the 
audience for reasons we have now come to 
understand better than what we were led to 
believe) will listen to this work again and 
again, they will want to search out its real roots 
their own way and learn something about the 
trials and tribulations of classical music and 
appreciate it better. For one thing, although 
time can be a great truth blurrer, indeed, it 
is now felt that the audience at the Champs 
Elysee Theatre in 1913 was so charged by the 
power of the music they became incensed 
when they observed the dancers doing polite 
steps, perhaps to accommodate the sensibili- 
ties of a highbrow audience. Their sensibilities 
were insulted by the aesthetic mismatch. Well, 
we have seen it danced now by several compa- 
nies and have heard elderly women say to each 
other afterward, "Wow, wasn't that the most 
exciting thing you ever saw?" It does take 
time to grasp an artistic truth. —BLC 


Compact Discourse 

Excerpts from outstanding reviews en- 
countered on the Internet 
ZAIMONT: Sacred Service for the Sabbath 
Evening (excerpts) (1976). A Woman of 
Valor (eshet hayil) (1977). Parable: A Tale 
of Abram and Isaac (1986). Meditations at 
the Time of the New Year (1997). James 
Maddalena (baritone), Margaret Kohler 
(soprano), Frances Lucey (soprano), John 
Aler (tenor), Randall Scarlata (baritone), 
Rabbi Rodney Mariner (speaker), Martha 
Cowan (soprano), Kimball Wheeler (mez- 
zo), Harold Lester (harpsichord), Everest 
String Quartet/Samuel Adler, Ernst Senff 
Choir, Gerard Schwarz/Radio Symphony Or- 
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chestra Berlin, The Ruskin Ensemble, Lau- 
dibus Choir/Michael Brewer, Choral Soci- 
ety of Southern California/Nick Strimple. 
Naxos 8.559444 () (DDD) TT: 66:12 
Wonderful. Despite her awards and many 
commissions, the music of Judith Lang 
Zaimont has largely flown under the radar. I 
think this is due largely to the lack of record- 
ings on widely-distributed labels. This Naxos 
release, part of its Milken Archives series of 
American Jewish music, should do something 
to correct the oversight ... All the works here, 
by the nature of the series, concentrate on 
one aspect of Zaimont's output—her inspira- 
tion from Jewish and Biblical subjects. Each 


Judith Lang Zaimont 


of these scores has meat, but the Sacred Ser- 
vice aims the highest, it seems to me. Despite 
its title, strictly speaking it's not a liturgical 
work, although Zaimont has adapted some 
of it for use in a service. To a great extent, 
Zaimont treats her texts rather regally, taking 
from here and there to fashion her libretto. All 
of it seems to come from Reform, rather than 
Orthodox or Conservative, practice ... Almost 
every Jewish composer working consciously as 
a Jew comes up against the towering example 
of Ernest Bloch and makes a choice of follow- 
ing Bloch or trying another path. In general, 
Zaimont follows Bloch in the distribution of 
the music between a soloist (also a baritone) 
representing a cantor and the chorus repre- 
senting the congregation. Although Zaimont, 
like Bloch, strikes an epic note, it's her own 
epic note. It's all tonally-based ... Her orches- 
tration in particular strikes me as very French. 
She builds firmly over larger spans. Nothing 
meanders. All her lines give you the feeling 
that they lead somewhere, and the destina- 
tion, though unpredictable, seems right once 


you arrive. She's not afraid of dissonance, 
but she's also not shy about writing a good 
tune. Yet the tune is hardly ever the point of 
her work. All the compositional elements— 
melody, harmony, rhythm, color, and motific 
argument tend to find a hierarchical equilib- 
rium. For example, one of the numbers of the 
Sacred Service uses a widely-used melody for 
the "Sh'ma Yisrael" —the so-called Sulzer mel- 
ody. This tune, of stunning banality, drove me 
out of the temple faster than Jesus did the 
money changers. Zaimont, however, somehow 
finds gold ... 


Zaimont: "...the music 
illuminates the text, 
and the juxtaposition of 
various texts deepen the 
meaning of the central 
image." 


The choral writing throughout cannily mixes 
declamatory, homophonic passages with sim- 
ple, clear contrapuntal ones. Zaimont concerns 
herself with making the text intelligible, even 
through large orchestral and vocal resources 
... My favorite movement, the fourth ("Why 
do we deal treacherously"), sets off squibs of 
stretti and jazzy syncopations in the chorus 
against the soloist, who repeats the same tune 
throughout—the "answer" to the choral ques- 
tion: "Seek good, not evil, that ye may live." 
The movement pays tribute to Zaimont's skill 
not only in marshalling all her forces, but also 
in her handling of the solo repetition, which 
never sounds merely repetitive. Rather, we get 
a drama between chorus and solo, with the 
answer struggling for resolution and finally 
emerging from a choral disintegration into 
whispers. 

Schwarz delivers an exciting performance 
that I think gets to the essence of the work. 
He lets you know exactly how fine a piece 
it is. 

This leads to my biggest complaint of all. 
The disc presents only six of Zaimont's sixteen 
movements. On the one hand, I'm grateful 
for what I got, but why did I get only that? 
Zaimont's service seems to me, considering 
these excerpts, a major contribution not just 
to Jewish music, but to 20th-century choral 
music. It cries out for a complete recording... 

The Sacred Service excerpts are a tough act 
to follow. 

Zaimont takes a large artistic risk with Par- 
able: A Tale of Abraham and Isaac. She invites 
comparison to two masterpieces by Benjamin 
Britten. The text combines the Brome mystery 
play of Abraham and Isaac, Wilfred Owen's 
"Parable of the Old Man and the Young," and 
the kaddish, the traditional Jewish prayer of 
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mourning. Britten, of course, set part of the 
mystery play in his Canticle II and the Owen 
in his War Requiem. Why anyone would know- 
ingly do this to themselves, I haven’t a clue. 
But Zaimont, to a very great extent, brings 
it off. Once again, the music illuminates the 
text, and the juxtaposition of various texts 
deepen the meaning of the central image. The 
mystery play takes Owen's "Abram," a symbol 
of dangerous self-righteousness, and gives him 
some humanity. Abram sacrifices his son, but 
he doesn't feel good about it. Nevertheless, 
the result is the same: "But the old man would 
not so, but slew his son, / And half the seed 
of Europe, one by one." At this point, a narra- 
tor recites the kaddish, presumably for Isaac, 
and the piece really takes off. Normally, I can't 
tolerate melodrama (words spoken to music 
—what’s the point?). Here, it's beautiful and 
affecting ... In all, a superb entry in Naxos's 
American Jewish Music series. 
S.G.S. (January 2006) 


[For the complete review visit http://www.classi- 
calcdreview.com/cdindex. html] 

Please note that Compact Discourse features only 
excerpts in respect to the copyright privileges of review- 
ers. You are free to visit the website but we cannot 
guarantee the duration of such availability. Nor do we 
know the full name of the author whose initials are 
provided. 


J^ 


Babbitt, Milton: None but the lonely flute, 13 
Bates, Mason: Omnivorous Furniture, 17 
Belikov, Sergei: Angel’s Dance ^(2000),20 
Berio, Luciano: Sequenza XIII, 12 

Bermel, Derek: £/ixir, 19-20 

Bermel, Derek: 7ied Shifts, 15-16 

Bowles, Paul: Music for a Farce, 21 

Boykan, Martini: Second Chances, 14 
Campion, Edmund: Practice, 17 

* Carter, Elliott: What Next?+, 27 

Chin King: Xuan, Yu, Chen, 10-11 

*Cipullo, Tom: 4 songs, 27 

Current, Brian: Symphonies in Slanted Time, 19-20 
Dallapiccolla, Luigi: Due Studi ++++++, 14-15 
De Mey, Thierry: Musique de Tables, 15-16 
Del Tredici, David: Chana’s Story, 12 

*Del Tredici, David: “New Year's Eve,” 27 
Dohnanyi, Ernst von: Qnt Pno & Strs C-Min, 19 
Eaton, John: Youth, 21 

Fairlie-Kennedy, Margaret: Undertow, 33 
Ferneyhough, Brian: Carceri d'invenzione IIb, 13 
Fitzell, Gordon: /ucid, 15-16 

Foss, Lukas: Saxophone Quartet, 33 

Fung, Vivian: Night Impressions, 10-11 

Fure, Ashley: Inescapable, 15-16 

Gideon, Miriam: Bohmischer Krystall, 21...33 
Godfrey, Daniel S.: Qnt for Pno & Strs:, 18 
Hardish, Patrick: Sonorities VIII*, 20-21 
Higdon, Jennifer: Zango Bandango, 15-16 
Hughes, Curtis K: danger garden, 17 
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Recentkeleases 


[This list cites CD's by NMC subscribers, asso- 
ciates, advertisers (subject's surname in upper 
case; instrument indicated if performer; labels 
advertising in NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD 
is re-listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series names 
are single-quoted, underlined (and italicized if 
also the title of a selection). "Others" -other 
composers; "more"-more of same composer; 
“+” = each unnamed work; "Pfmd"-Performed 
by..; “other pfmrs”=other performers. 


Subt=subtitled.] 


X BROWN, Timothy J.: ‘Songs of Light, 
Songs of Shadows’ Capstone CPS-8764 

X BRUNELLE, Philip (conductor): Hymn 
to Potatoes (and other choral masterworks 
from A Prairie Home Companion) Garrison 
Keillor & the Vocal Essence Ensemble Singers. 
Vocal Essence Records VE 0605CD. 

X CLEARY, David: Seven Bagatelles; 
David CRUMB: Piano Sonata; Paul 
SANGREGORY: Time Prelude; 2 others. 
("on New Voices,"see Jacob) 

X CRUMB, David (see CLEARY) 

V EWAZEN, Eric: Concerto for Trumpet 

& Strings, 2 others on ‘Trumpet Concertos. 
J. Holt, tpt. Trevor/Slovak RSO, Crystal 
CD765. 

V FREUND, Don: Louder than Words, on 
‘Pas de Trois; 3 others. Sax, bassoon, 
piano. Crystal CD358 


Composer index 


Imbrie, Andrew: 7he Tyger, 17 

*Karlins, M. Wm: Improv on Beauty...+, 28-29 
Korde, Shirish: Phoolan devi Songs, 21 
Kuster, Kristin: Myrrha, 19-20 

* Laitman, Lori: 2 songs, 27 

Lerdahl, Fred: Fantasy Etudes, 15-16 
Lieberson, Peter: Forgiveness, 14 
Machover, Tod: Another Life, 17 

Mahoney, Shafer: Qnt for Piano & Strs, 18 
Maroney, Marcus: Rhythms, 15-16 

Martino, Donald: ... Dodecafonia ++, 14 
Mayer, William: Octagon (1971), 20-21 
Mayer, William: Unlikely Neighbors; 5 Minis, 21 
Melby, John: Three Wordsworth Songs, 33 
Messina, Justin: Abandon, 17 

*Mitrano, Melanie: 3 songs, 27 

*Moravec, Paul: 2 songs, 27 

Navok, Lior: Hidden Reflections, 12-13 
Paulus, Stephen: Frotic Spints, 19-20 
Picker, Tobias: An American Tragedy, 13-14 
Pleskow, Raoul: Bagatelles Str Qrt, 33 
*Pritsker, Gene: Penrrhantenum, 27 
Prokofiev, Serge: Sonata #6, Op. 82 , pg. 16 
Ptaszynska, Marta: ... John Paul II, 12 
Qualliotine, Armand: 7wo Haiku, 14 

Reich, Steve: Nagoya Marimbas, 20-21 
Ricci, James: 7wo Pieces for Piano, 14 
*Rockmaker, Jody: Rothko Landscapes, 28 
Romig, James: Piano Sonata, 13 

Rolnick, Nei: 7 Fiddle Concerto, 17 


X JACOB, Jeffrey (piano): 'New Voices: 
Contemporary American Piano Music' (see 
Cleary). Capstone CPS-8765 

X SANGREGORY, Paul (see CLEARY) 

V LEHRMAN, Leonard (Cond./adapter): 
‘The MarcBlitzstein Centennial CD; (incl. 9 
first rcdgs.). Helene Williams; other soloists; 
3 choruses. Original Cast 6126. 

V LEHRMAN, Leonard (pno): Helene 


Williams, sop., in ‘Even Though the World 
Keeps Changing: A Diamond Jubilee' (Songs 
by David Diamond) Albany/Troy 817. 


V In-house X Not in-house (keys for staff 
use only) 


SUBMISSIONS 
If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, 
please let us know in advance by e-mail or phone. 
Do not enclose checks in packages containing CDs 
or any other matter, as they may remain unopened 
for some time; we receive many packages. Ads are 
paid for when they appear in print and you are 
satisfied with the results (except when reserving 
space). 
[More advertising information in Bulletin Board] 
We request that you not send us CDs or DVDs 
before you have notified us of your new releases 
via e-mail. We can no longer store recordings in 
one location. Our new policy is to notify our staff 
to determine their interest in coverage. Upon such 
determination you will then be notified where to 
submit your CDs. 


Roumain, Daniel Bernard: Call Them All, 17 
Rzewski, Frederic: Les Moutons de Panurge, 15-16 
*Satterwhite, Marc: Clar Qnt; Las Viudas..., 28 
Schonthal, Ruth: Bells of Sarajevo (1997), 20 
Schwartz, Elliott: Crystal (2003), 20-21 
Schwartz, Elliott: Hall of Mirrors, 21 
*Stravinsky, Igor: Rite of Spring, 29-30 
Tassone, Pasquale: 7wo from Dallapiccola, 14 
Taylor, Edward: Second Piano Sonata, 13 
*Tuur, Erkki-Sven: Conc for Vn & 0++, 29 

Van Rossum, Frederik: Ballade Op. 49, 16 
*Warshauer, Meira M.: Shevet Achim, 28-29 
Warwick, Mary Carol: 7he Seasons, 21 
Watrous, John: 2 BD Cards for cello, 14 
Wiprud, Theodore: Viola Sonata (mvt. 2), 12 
Wramage, Gregg: Solitudes #1 ++, 16 

Yang Dongbo: Beckoning the Wind, 10-11 
Zannoni, Davide: B/ind Date and Alter Egos, 21 
Zhou Long: Pipa Ballad, 10-11 

Zhou Long: Wild Grass, 12 

Zhou Qinru: Moving Clouds, 10-11 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue by NMC are listed. 

* [ndicates CD review 

* Each indicates additional selection 


Note: Titles may be abbreviated or partly replaced by 


three dots. ri 
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Remembering Ruth Schonthal... continued from page 7 


performer-collaborator Margaret Mills on the 
Composers Concordance concert series at the 
Kosciuszko Foundation. That piece was based 
upon the famous painting of Hieronymus 
Bosch, “The Garden of Earthly Delights,” and 
had all the colorful imaginings of the painting 
translated into a musical expression. 

My wife and I had the good fortune to be 
invited to Ruth’s beautiful home in New Ro- 
chelle for several summers of cook-outs during 
long Labor Day weekends. Other artists were 
present, including the inventive and amusing 
Alton S. Tobey, who was a noted artist and 
illustrator as well as raconteur. At such gath- 
erings, Ruth showed her fascinating ability to 
create ersatz versions of classical works at the 
piano. She could mimic Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schumann with astonishing accuracy so 
that even pianists familiar with the literature 
sometimes believed she had stumbled upon 
some “long lost masterwork” when, essentially, 
they were hearing an improvisation of genius. 

But, in her own work, Ruth was uncom- 
promising and inventive. She would include 
Viennese waltzes in certain sections of her 
work, knowing full well that some scholars 
of “new music” would find them out of place. 
She was no stranger, though, to avant-garde 
techniques. Although she copied many of her 
pieces with computer calligraphy, she would 
also leave areas blank where she could draw 
more “aleatoric” effects and graphs that could 
not easily be notated by computer. She was 
also no stranger to the “prepared piano.” In 
several of her pieces, such as the Bells of Sara- 
jevo, performed at a concert of the Composers 


Concordance on May 25, 2006, shortly before 
her death, she included small plastic and met- 
al objects in the body of the grand piano to 
"rattle around" and create a "prepared" effect 
(See page 20). She was also a great believer in 
using small increments of time between other 
duties for composing. She didn't need or have 
the luxury of long, unoccupied hours. 

One of the themes that interested Ruth was 
that of "destroyed beauty," or anything beau- 
tiful that was experiencing decay or destruc- 
tion. Perhaps this fascination related to her 
early years, where she escaped Nazi Germany 
and saw destruction and oppression first hand. 
Of late she was rather critical of the imperi- 
ousness of her adopted home, the U.S., cit- 
ing what she perceived as arrogant "shock and 
awe" techniques of international persuasion. 

Ruth Schonthal left a sizable footprint, par- 
ticularly in reference works published in Ger- 
many where the Akademie der Künst in Berlin 
housed and purchased her complete archives 
in celebration of her 75th birthday. Her work 
also became readily available, with Furore Ver- 
lag in Kassel, Germany publishing it entire. Her 
recorded work can be found on the Leonard, 
Cambria, Capstone, Koch, Albany and Academy 
labels. In recent years, Ruth also took to the 
Internet as a means to promote her music, 
and even had score and recording purchas- 
ing capabilities on her website. Although she 
lived to the age of 82, it's little consolation, 
since we remember her vibrant enthusiasm 
for life and new plans for the coming year. 
—Joseph Pehrson 


RUTH SCHONTHAL: A DISCOGRAPHY 


Bells of Sarajevo - Capstone - 864 


Canticles of Hieronymus - Berlin Classics - 8516 


Fiestas y Danzas - Leonarda - LE 334 


Four epiphanies for unaccompanied viola (1976). Orion ORS 83444 
*Love letters [For clarinet & cello] - Capriccio CR 1001 (DPD) 4356 
Music for Horn and Chamber Orchestra - Crystal Records - $673(LP) 
Nachklange-Reverberations [For piano] Orion ORS 81413 — DPD 4472 
Quartet, strings - Leonarda LPI 111 — DPD 4322 

*Sonata breve [For piano] - Orion ORS 81413 — DPD 4472 

Sonata concertante for cello & piano - Orion ORS 83444 — DPD 4484 


Sonata concertante (Arr. for clarinet & piano) - Opus One 116 — DPD 6972 
Sonatensatz - Orion ORS 81413 — DPD 4472 

Sonatina for Piano - Berlin Classics - 8516 

String Quartet #1 - Leonarda - LE 336 
Totengesange - Leonarda LPI 106 — DPD 4355 

Variations in Search of a Theme - Orion ORS 81413 — DPD 4472 
Von einer veisen Rose - Salto Records International - SAL 7010 


See also: Character sketches: solo piano works by 7 American women; and An Historical Sampling 


of Women Composers and Their Music 


DPD = DOUGLASS PHONODISC DMds (The Knight's Library Douglas Room collection housed at the 


University of Oregon) 
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LIVE EVENTS... continued from page 21 


Krystall, a rather short work for soprano and 
small ensemble, was expressive in character 
and beautiful in sound. Bagatelles for String 
Quartet by Raoul Pleskow, a lifelong and 
committed atonalist, was unfailingly lovely. 
The music rose to heights of expressivity that 
were truly moving. John Melby’s Three Word- 
sworth Songs had vocal lines that were attrac- 
tive. The electronic part of the composition 
supported the voice elegantly while having its 
own life. The total effect was entirely persua- 
sive. At a later date, Lukas Foss’s Saxophone 
Quartet gave us major triads without lapsing 
into tonality, an original and effective ap- 
proach. The music was strong and assertive 
making excellent use of the medium. In Marga- 
ret Fairlie-Kennedy's Undertow the lively, color- 
ful dancers commanded my attention. Despite 
all complaints to the contrary, contemporary 


American compostion is alive and well. 

[The full report on the festival will appear in our 
next issue. Check our website before then, as we expect 
to post it there by some time in late October or early 


November 2006] 


ANSWERS TO LAST ISSUE'S 
ACROSTIC PUZZLE 


MARK N. GRANT: (THE RISE AND FALL OF) 
THE BROADWAY MUSICAL 


"Since Edward Kleban's ‘Tits and Ass’ lyrics 
for ‘A Chorus Line, profanity has abounded in 
Broadway lyrics. Kleban's was artful, dramati- 
cally justifiable usage... In ‘The Full Monty’ 
the lyrics by David Yazbek for the show's blue 
collar males are freely written in testoster- 
onese." 


A. Manhattan 0. Radio 

B. Arco P. Oafs 

C. Raffled Q. Aliteracy 

D. Kit Kat Klub R. Dandy 

E. Nellie S. West Side Story 
F. Gruffly T. Assassins 

G. Raids U. Yip 

H. Always V. Misconstrued 

I. Nullify W. Unfurls 


J. True liberation X. Send in the Clowns 
K. The cobwebs Y. I love thee 

L. Haze on the meadow Z. Crabby 

M. Eller AA. Abject 

N. Brassily BB. Larry 


Sorry, no winners in this round, and we 
concede this was indeed a tough one. We are 
going to lighten up a bit from here on so that 
you can all have a good shot at Jeff James' 
fine catalog of outstanding CD's. Please check 
out our website, which is also now featuring 
a puzzle page. Visit www.newmusicon.org for 
all sorts of new features. 
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Readers are telling us they would like to 
see a plain old crossword puzzle on this page 
now and then. Okay, we hope you find this 
one to your liking. Perhaps it will prove ad- 


equately challenging, because that sort of 
thing is just what an artist should expect in 
order to hone his/her own craft. Good luck. 
Puzzle Page sponsor Jeff James is still wait- 
ing in the wings with his fine catalog of CDs 
with which to award solvers. 


SOUNDS LIKE... 


ACROSS 


1. Chilean-born French surrealist\ 
6. Does not play from memory 

11. Bizet heroine's city 

16. Having seen a ghost, perhaps 
17. "Turkey" vehicle? 


18. What you get when you set the notes in 70, 27, 59, 
20, 80, 40, 50, and 70 ACROSS again in that order 


19. New-music pianist Gloria 
20. ... the F mooing louder? 


22. Poor actor 

23. The late composer Harrison 

25. Der ___, Konrad Adenauer 

26. Group of related pieces 

27. ... one D offering a beam of light? 

32. Its — you 

33. Transported, sometimes musically 

34. Lyricist; adapter of Shaw's Pygmalion 

38. Title of a Prokofiev cinematic figure 

39. Hip-hop album subtitled "Under the 
Stairs” 

40. ... a place where two A's predominate? 

42. Debussy’s “Jeux d’__ 

44. Wading bird 

46. Outer seed coveri ng 

47. Pre-merger union initials 

50. ... a bit of the B, please? 

53. Subject of a Ponchielli dance: abbrev. 

54. Like music played con brio 

56. What “tanto” means? 

57. Brit. military service medal 

59. ... an instruction for arriving at E? 

61. Suffix with classic or minimal 

63. Bloody, perhaps 

67. Older orchestral member, perhaps 

68. “Sing __ God,” Fanny Crosby hymn 

69. Venetian blinds unit 

70. ... awash in the C? 


PUZZLE PAGE RULES, IN BRIEF: 


74. |t often follows "four" in music 

77. “Mares eat — , and does eat..." 

78. US pharmaceutical watchdog 

79. NYC subway and bus operation 

80. ... a dancer's "instrument" in a duet 
with the G? 

84. Subject of Shostakovich's Symphony 
#12 

86. Carson Coomans instrument 

87. The John who married Pocohontas 

88. Crooner Tony who sang with Sammy 
Kaye's band; national monument 

89. Kind of board 

90. Two conjunctions separated by a 
slash 

91. Bernstein-Sondheim's 

Pretty" 


“ 


DOWN 

1. 14t century French composer 
2. Pitches of 40 ACROSS raised 
3. Complex scientific offering 

4. “___ Cents a Dance,” 1930 
Rodgers-Hart song 
English-speaking one in Mexico 
Turns down 


Dn 


1. Everyone is free to enjoy this feature, but prizes are awarded only to 
paid subscribers and supporters (and not staff members) 
2. Only one answer is allowed, and a winner cannot reenter for a full 


year thereupon 


3. Prizes are CDs from Jeff James’ collection, up to five in all if but a 


single solver is declared the winner 


4. Solution must be submitted by postal mail, not e-mail, and within the 
set deadline. The current deadline is November 15, 2006. 


Jeff James, proprietor of JamesArts, remains the sponsor of this Puzzle Pa 


Visit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 
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In | NM ^ 
EMEN NENNEN eee 
NENNEN JERSE 

ANN H FM 


1 2 Jj 


me PT PP 
H ANNEN JENNE 
MENNN NENNEN ee 


7. Tokyo, once 48. Butcher's tool 

8. Obliquely 49. Describe in poetry or music 
9. Popular computers 51. Warm: Scotch 

10. Symbol of laziness 52. City in Oklahoma 

11. . was saying ... 55. Biblical figure or mountain 


12. Popular initials in cable service — 58 
13. Falls behind 60 
14. Debussy's Le Demoiselle — 62 


. Words of approximation 
. Artificial fabric 
. Checker 


15. Mo. In a famed song 64. Women graduates 

21. Composer who collaborated 65. Pre-jazz genre, said to have its 
with Berthold Brecht roots in brothels 

24, “A bowl ___,” served in a 66. Emerging motor fuel? 
ubiquitous fly joke 68. Still on the shelf 

28, Olden times 71. Rossinis La Gazza___ 

29. Secy-gen.,e.g. 72. The concert's not cancelled! 

30. ___ a pin | 73. His Holiness, the — Lama 

31. Contemporary of Dashiell 74. Greg Steinke's instrument 

35. Poet of "The New Nutcracker 75. Expected behavior 

Suite" 76. Cutting — 

36. ___ 'acte 81. Yevtushenko’s poem “Babi 

37. Initials on many a food package ” setting for 


40. Raising in song, as the voice Sh "e 
js ostakovich's Symphony #13 
i: dis tor pa ir " 82. " Little Kiss," Noel Coward song 
y i 83. Topical documentary film of 1956 


online joke zine 85 Pixie 


45. Reaction to a bad performance 
47. Very first music lessons, maybe 


Composer and NMC reader John Lampkin of Suffern, NY submits a bit of fun for you 
to noodle with. You don't have to solve this to be eligible for prizes, only the above 
crossword. See if you can figure out who would be the users of these email addresses 
if these musical greats were alive and online today. 


You veGotMail 


. DaDaDaDah 7. ringmaster 

. PeteWolfman 8. Hhab 

. rhapstar 9. chipofftheold 
. Rotdeplaneyordetrainy 

. dcanonman 10. 2manynotes 
. grebneohcsa 11. cradiman 


. rags2riches 
. Solarsyst7 
. Czunz4 

. 34king 


. fredngeorge 


ge. Try your hand and win your choice of CDs from the JamesArts catalog. 
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JOIN US FOR OUR 
BENEFIT/GALA 2006 CEREMONY 


... to take place at the Renee Weiler Auditorium, Greenwich 
House Music School, 46 Barrow Street in the heart of Greenwich 
Village. The date is October 19, 2006 at 7:30 pm. As you can see 
from our Letters to the Editor, our choice of New Music Champion 
for 2006-07 and the special award for media support has been 
met with great excitement and approval. 

In addition to the presentation of awards, there will be 
music, refreshments, and even appropriate goods for sale. The 
GHMS offers one of the most charming and intimate settings for 
new music concerts in the New York area. Our affiliated presenta- 
tion group, Composers Concordance will be doing three concerts 
there this coming season. 

For further information visit its website: 

www.composersconcordance.org 


Do the convenient thing and send us your check in advance so 


that you need not wait on line for admission. The recommended 
contribution is $20 for one, $30 for two. Whether you can make 
it to the gala or not that contribution of $20 will earn paid 
subscribers four extra issues of NMC. If you are a non-subscriber 
come early and receive a complimentary copy of this issue at the 
door. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY AGREEMENT 
(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know 
and, if you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation: free 
back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. 
(2) It's now an accepted fact that e-mail is the medium for expediting 
business. E-mail allows us to readily acknowledge sub orders, renewals 
and contributions, as well as to discuss subscription payment problems. 
Your placement on our distribution list assures that you receive announce- 
ments of interest to all subscribers, including job openings, commissions, 


and various other news items that may be valuable to you. We no longer 


guarantee the same news services, the same accuracy of account info to 


those not on line or those who prefer not to supply their e-addresses. 


(3) Lifetime subscribers do indeed enjoy such status. In that case you are 
not required to pay for continued receipt of NMC, but any check you send us 
will automatically be processed as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, un- 
less you tell us otherwise (e.g., asking that we add a friend to our sub list). 


(4) The same condition applies to subscribers with more than three is- 


sues remaining in their subscription terms. To simplify our accounting, 
we cannot extend subscriptions that are due to terminate far in advance 
| of the order date (more than 3 issues ahead). And we reserve the right 
^ . to treat all remittances as contributions, specifically, if they are not ear- 
marked. So be sure to check out your status line before sending that check. 
(5) We are not responsible for non-delivery if you have moved and did 
not inform us. If you did and we did not act as we should have, then 


Policy Item #1 applies. 
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NMCS BIENNIAL AWARDS 
Are you an Under-30 Music Critic? 


In 2004 we presented our biennial New Music Champion award. We 
also honored another promising young new music critic, Mr. Zachary 
Lewis. You, too, may be eligible. You or your sponsor, school or em- 
ployer may submit evidence of outstanding writing with at least three 
samples published in a magazine, newspaper or newsletter. School pa- 
pers are acceptable. They should be sent to our e-address. Samples will 
be evaluated by NMC's Editorial Board on the basis of clarity of presen- 
tation, topicality, language, and sagacity. Your chances are best if you 
have covered contemporary music in your criticism. The winner of this 
competition receives a cash award of $250 and a handsome plaque. 

Please consider submitting samples of your writing to NMC what- 
ever your age. We are always on the lookout for new talent. We firmly 
believe that the need for new voices is especially important when we 
look back at the history of music criticism in America. Your published 
work in our vehicle will serve your career well. 

If you are engaged in educational pursuits, we appreciate your post- 
ing this announcement on a well-placed bulletin board or passing it 
on to a student or someone you know who might be interested in this 
competition. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES remain $18 for 4 issues (two years now), 
$28 for 8, $36 for 12. Add $6 for every 4 issues beyond that. Overseas 
orders still require a fee for extra postage. Unbroken subscription renewals 
afford subscribers a bonus issue per sub year. More on the enclosed order 
form. Remember, you must be a paid subscriber to take advantage of the 
various benefits we offer to readers from announcements of your latest 
honors and achievements to eligibility to be considered for our biennial 
New Music Champion award. 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION 
Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 
$195 full page (.5 in. margin) 
$145 back cover (7.75 w X7.5 h) * 
$115 half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 
$95 one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) + 
$70 quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
$55 sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 
$45 eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 

$5 per line (classified) 


* May involve special requirements. Please inquire 

* The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just enough free space 
for the return address and indicia on our new self-mailer. This ad position is with- 
out doubt the one that will provide maximum exposure, and the self-mailing space 
will in no way interfere with your message 

[We are also offering a special low rate for ads on our web site if they are pre- 
pared in advance to our banner size specs. Contact Mike Thurlow for information: 
webmaster@newmusicon.org] 


If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, please let us know in advance 
by e-mail or phone. Do not enclose checks in packages containing CDs or any 
other matter, as they may remain unopened for some time; we receive many 
packages. Ads are paid for when they appear in print and you are satisfied with 
the results (except when reserving space). 


Both this publication and its affiliate and conduit, E 
Composers Concordance, are supported in part with © 


State of the Arts 
HE funds from the New York State Council on the Arts. 


New Music Connoisseur is also supported with inter- EF 
est and dividends from a special BLC Endowment Fund B 
comprised of bonds and equities at a major invest- | 
ment house. NMC also receives donations from private E 
individuals and revenue from subscribers and adver- | 
tisers. 
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IBRIDGE Ķ 


Srne Quarrers wrru Sorraso 


Che rasie or 


L BENITA VALENTE s. MARIO 
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